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The Pred Piper of Glenwood 


Alfred Sasser has led lowa’s forgotten children into 


the sunlight from the state’s closet. His appeal 


to lowa’s conscience is praised by most, damned by a few. 


Popular superintendent, Alfred Sasser, is beseiged by girls on the school grounds. 
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ECENTLY the social service director 

of the Glenwood State School re- 
ceived two beautiful dolls to be given 
away. Selecting a ward of young girls 
at random, she turned them over to the 
attendant, who had to make the diffi- 
cult choice of which of her many 
charges should be selected for a gift. 
Finally, one of the dolls was given to a 
little girl who had never talked. When 
she saw her present, the child’s eyes 
lighted up with pure delight. Then, 
suddenly, she gasped her first word, 
“Doll.” 

This is a small story, but it is not an 
untypical one at Glenwood today. It 
also illustrates what an energetic and 
controversial young superintendent is 
trying to accomplish with Iowa’s for- 
gotten children. 

Alfred Sasser Jr., believes passionately 
that every child, no matter what his 
endowments, has the right to develop to 
his fullest capabilities. Under the cus- 
todial concept in effect when he arrived 
at Glenwood a scant seventeen months 
ago, a mentally retarded child was gen- 
erally regarded as a hopeless case, a 
cipher to be sustained physically until 
merciful death arrived. 

All that has changed at Glenwood 
now, along with the appearance of the 
buildings, the attitude of the person- 
nel, and the addition of trained pro- 
fessional personnel. Publicity-savy Sas- 
ser has sought to dramatize many of the 
changes—to awaken both Iowa and the 
nation to the problem of these children. 
He is acutely conscious of the public 
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support, both financially and morally, 
that is needed to rectify years of error. 
Inevitably a few toes have been stepped 
on with resulting howls of pain. 

One group of dissidents, the Glen- 
wood Citizens’ Committee, has been a 
vocal outgrowth of the change. Between 
the committee and the superintendent, 
Glenwood State School has received 
more attention in the last year than in 
its previous 82 years together. 

With a nucleus of less than a dozen 
people drawn mainly from three Glen- 
wood families, the citizens’ committee is 
far from representative. Its bitter charges, 
marked with vile and _ vindictiveness, 
have been essentially refuted. But the 
committee’s importance outweighs its 
size as a result of the publicity that has 
been given to it and the fact that certain 
witch-hunting tactics may cause Sasser 
to resign. The cyclonic superintendent 
recently told The Iowan, “I am planning 
to leave. It is uncomfortable living here. 
The time is ripe for a change.” 

To most informed Iowans, the pros- 
pect of Sasser’s departure is displeasing, 
if not appalling. He has the strong 
backing of every competent authority— 
medical, psychriatric, and board of con- 
trol. He is regarded as something like 
a savior by the parents of his charges. 

To understand his successes and his 
troubles you must know something of 
the man himself and something of his 
school. 

Pre-Sasser, Glenwood was not a bad 
place, it simply was not a good one. 
Administration after administration had 
simply reflected the attitude of the 
general public—it is shameful to have 
a mentally retarded child. Glenwood 
and Woodward became the closets and 
attics of Iowa. Just as many parents 
hide their defective child in some dark 
recess, so did our state. It is still doing 
so in some places even today. 

Usually regarded as a hopeless case, 
the “idiot child’’ was considered proper- 
ly cared for if he was fed, clothed, and 
kept reasonably quiet and clean. He 
was, in many respects, a distasteful kind 
of animal. It mattered little what he 
was fed, or the kind of garments he 
wore, or if he wanted to shout and 
play like any child. 

Under the custodial concept there 
was no place for psychologists, social 
workers, occupational therapists, intel- 
ligence tests, or even—to be mundane— 
sanitary napkins. The staff positions 
were principally retirement sinecures oc- 
cupied by people who apparently failed 
to become interested in the vast changes 
going on in similar institutions around 
the country. (Well over twenty years 
ago, Connecticut pioneered in building a 





Two youngsters open presents sent by sponsors. Over 800 patients are forgotten.” 


cottage-type school for its mentally re- 
tarded children.) 

The arrival of Alfred Sasser on the 
Iowa scene on May 1, 1957, coincided, 
and not accidentally, with an improved 
climate in Iowa toward mental health. 
Measures were being pushed through 
the legislature to allow direct control 
of personnel by the Board of Control, 
to establish a state director of mental 
institutions, and to provide some addi- 
tional funds for skilled staff members. 

Ironically, however, the budget for 
Glenwood had been slashed 4% in the 
over-all liberalization. It was the only 
institution cut. Incredibly, Sasser’s prede- 
cessors had been returning $100,000 in 
unspent funds. 

While working on one hand to bring 
in a trained professional staff and make 
badly needed repairs, the new Glenwood 
head was forced to seek ways to cut his 
budget. The staff salary problem was 
eventually helped by an interim com- 
mittee grant. But in an institution with 
services pared to the bone, it was diffi- 
cult to find ways to save substantially. 
Much of the present Glenwood resent- 
ment stems from his actions in meet- 
ing this crisis. 

One case is that of the sewing room. 
For years some fifteen women had sewn 
all the clothing for women inmates by 
hand. (Their Mother Hubbard dresses 
still are widely used, unhappily.) Sasser 





found that he could buy ready-made 
clothes cheaper than the material alone 
had been costing. “I didn’t like to let 
the ladies go,’ he says, “but I had to 
do something.” 

The sewing room was only a part of 
the change. Almost overnight old meth- 
ods and ideas, hoary with age and cus- 
tom, were swept aside by the new super- 
intendent. Glenwood was to run for the 
benefit of its patients, not the attend- 
ants. Forty-five rockers were consigned 
to the attic and alarm clocks to waken 
attendants at the end of their ‘guard’ 
were abolished. 

While there was resentment by some, 
most of the underpaid men and women 
(120 per month; $156 if living off 
grounds) responded well to the new 
regime. All that many of them needed 
was a positive philosophy and an under- 
standing of their job. All of the attend- 
ants have now gone through an in- 
service training program at the school. 

The reformation has taken on many 
forms—a redecorated girls dining room, 
a Parents’ Institute, extensive testing 
programs, a “Sponsored Child” cam- 
paign, trips to town, rehabilitation train- 
ing, and new recreational facilities. A 
Board of Control member summed up 
the result, “You can hardly imagine the 
change that has come over the children.” 

Mr. Sasser feels one of the most im- 
portant steps is the development of a 
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Girl's dining room has been repainted. 
Torn, ragged blinds have been replaced. 





team approach to the massive problems 
facing him and staff. Included on his 
new team are a clinical physcologist 
(Ph. D.) and three assistants, a Director 
of Psychiatric Nursing and four assis- 
tants, a Director of Social Service, and 
a Director of Special Services. The 
school also now has a music therapist, 
a speech and hearing specialist, and ex- 
perts in special education and voca- 
tional education. Four of them came 
from Indiana with Sasser himself. 
Between them they have increased the 
school enrollment from 250 to 700 
(and feel that the individually oriented 
schooling program should include all 
1,850 patients in some way or another); 
they have started testing every new ar- 
rival thoroughly and are embarked on 
screening every present patient; they 
have released nearly 100 people and 
around 40 more nearly ready to leave; 
they have refurnished many of the 





“monstrosities” of buildings dating back 
into the last century. 

Nearly 3,000 sponsors are helping 
Glenwood’s 800 forgotten patients by 
sending gifts or cards or by ‘adopting’ 
a child. The volunteer worker prograin 
has been expanded and various organi- 
zations now provide treats at monthly 
birthday parties. Individuals and clubs 
are now helping to supply the great 
need for gifts of all kinds from used 
costume jewelry to bobby pins to musi- 
cal instruments. Profits from the re- 
decorated canteen are going toward pay- 
ing for a miniature railroad. 

But the surface has barely been 
scratched. Sasser feels that a ten-year 
rebuilding program is needed to bring 
the physical plant up to an operating 
level. (This year the old hospital had 
to be abandoned on the insistence of the 
State Department of Health.) In con- 
tradiction to the cottage-type institutions 
presently favored in advanced states, 
one Glenwood building held 500 pa- 
tients. Monogloids and cardiacs have to 
walk up four and five flights of stairs. 

Among the patients (with an average 
age of 33; they are not all children) are 
200 cases of cerebral palsy and 33 blind 
or deaf children—all needing special 
kinds of care. Over half the patients 
have serious dental problems and there 
are hundreds needing speech therapy. 
But with only 25% of the patients 
classified as severely retarded, at least 
600 of the present population should be 
ready for release in the next four years. 

Classifying, educating, feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing, and caring for Glenwood’s 
unfortunates is no small task, especially 
on a budget of $100 per inmate. There 
are 6,300 meals a day to be prepared; 
the sick to be ministered to; the normal 
physical functions of a small city—fire 


Despite changes, many patients still have little to do but sit around the grounds. 
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protection, heating, laundry, mainte- 
nance—to be provided for. There is 
even a farm to be managed. 

One reason Glenwood can be operated 
so economically is because we have been 
willing as citizens to trade the lives of 
the more intelligent men and women 
there for cheap help. As these indi- 
viduals are released under Sasser’s pro- 
gram, the financial demands will be- 
come greater, not less. 

In dramatically calling attention to 
the problems of the mentally retarded 
and the disgraceful situation at Glen- 
wood, Alfred Sasser has pricked the 
conscience of a state. Among those who 
have screamed loudest have been legis- 
lators who should have been doing 
something about the problem long ago. 

Sasser’s philosophy is that every pa- 
tient is a human being and has the 
right to develop. He has used, perhaps 
overused, individual cases to dramatize 
his point. But he realizes that the over- 
all problem can better glimpsed through 
the case of an individual, albeit an 
extreme one. 

Right now Sasser is working with a 
nineteen-year-old boy whom he met 
when the patient came into his office to 
ask that the school buy an electric 
sander for a crew he was supervising. 
Surprised by the patient’s fluency, Sas- 
ser immediately had tests run on him 
and found he had an I. Q. of 136. He 
had been in Glenwood ten years and has 
a bad eye condition. Efforts are now 
being made to place him with foster 
parents. 

But as unjust as these instances are, 
what Sasser and his staff are striving 
for is recognition that even the child 
with the lowest I. Q. has the right to 
do what he can, even if it is simply to 
be able to eat by himself. In his speeches 
the Glenwood superintendent points out 
that the mentally retarded “have the 
same wants, feelings, loves, and hates 
as you or I.” 

While there are some outstanding ex- 
amples of progressive treatment in the 
mentally retarded field, most of the 100 
institutions in the United States serving 
this illness are much like Glenwood. 
The fact is that we are far behind in 
treating what is the largest children’s 
health problem, affecting three out of 
every one hundred. Because of our em- 
phasis on the perfect and because men- 
tally retarded do not make a pleasant or 
inspiring picture, we have rejected them. 
Winding up on the subject, Sasser 
vehemently asserts, “It is un-American, 
un-democratic, and un-Christian.” 

Mental retardation is caused by many 
things—brain injuries, metabolic dis- 
turbances, high fever diseases, mongol- 
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ism, and improper development of em- 
broyo. Sasser says that today only 5% 
of the cases are classified as hereditary 
and this percentage is being gradually 
whittled away. “Personally, I believe 
none are hereditary.” 

Alfred Sasser first learned about the 
problems of mental patients as a boy in 
Trenton, New Jersey, where his father 
was in the State Department of Banking 
and Insurance. Young Al used to roller- 
skate in an area bounded on one side by 
the iron fence of the Trenton State 
Hospital. He vividly remembers the day 
some men stopped a car in front of in- 
mates peering through the fence and 
threw apple cores at them. Sasser and 
his pals saw the injustice of it and 
started throwing rocks at the car. The 
men hurriedly drove away and called 
the police. Soon a policeman had ar- 
rived on the scene, but on hearing the 
story did nothing. 

Sasser attended both the Trenton 


schools and a private military academy 
before going to Rutgers University in 
New Brunswick, N. J. His schooling 
was interrupted by World War II where 
her served in an infantry outfit and saw 
combat action in Europe. In college he 
played lacrosse, soccer, and some foot- 
ball. He worked as an assistant at the 
local Y. M. C. A., taught a Lutheran 
Sunday school class, and gave polo a 
whirl. Sasser was married immediately 
after his graduation in 1949. 

His wife, Betty Anne, has a brother 
ten years younger than himself who is 
mildly retarded. Close contact with the 
problems of the mentally retarded in- 
terested Sasser in the field and he soon 
found a job at the State School in Par- 
sons, Kansas. While there he acquired 
an M. S. in psychology from Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg. 
Later he took another masters, in hos- 
pital administration, at Northwestern 
before taking the job as superintendent 
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Superintendent Sasser relaxes in office. 


At Council Bluffs station 24 Glenwood kids and their chaperones are ready to embark for Jaycee-sponsored trip to Disneyland. 
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The newly remodeled canteen's profits go toward new play equipment for children. 


at Muscatatuck State School near North 
Vernon, Indiana. (During his four years 
there Sasser also completed all require- 
ments for a doctorate in education at 
Indiana University. ) 

Alfred Sasser’s years in Indiana, par- 
tially described in an excellent book 
“Retarded Children Can Be Helped,” 
read much like his year and a half in 
Iowa. He revitalized and revolutionized 
a moribund school and did everything 
he could to dramatize the new concepts 
for dealing with mentally retarded 
children. 

A Glenwood woman, who belongs to 
the citizens’ committee and works for 
the Glenwood newspaper, made a trip 
back to Indiana this spring to dig up 
dirt on Sasser. Her findings were, based 
entirely on interviews around North 
Vernon (apparently she did not bother 


to visit the school), in her eyes damning 
because the situation was so similar to 
that between the school and the town 
of Glenwood. But revealingly enough, 
at a recent open meeting in Glenwood 
her lead-off comment was “the parents 
of the mentally retarded of Indiana 
were violently pro-Sasser . . . as were 
the Indianapolis dailies.” 

There was one difference according 
to Sasser that the investigator did not 
find or did not go into. That is that 
local politics and patronage became a 
major issue at Muscatatuck. (While 
this may enter into the thinking of some 
of the Glenwood Republicans, it is not 
a real point of conflict.) The Indiana 
politicians opened a Grand Jury investi- 
gation of Sasser and the school which, 
when completed, added up to nothing. 

The Grand Jury bit and the North 


Pony ride is new attraction. Miniature railroad is being erected in background. 





Vernon conflict were enough to disgust 
Sasser, however, and last year he left 
Muscatatuck to come to Iowa. Thirty- 
six of the staff members of the school 
left with him. 

Since his arrival in Iowa, the 33- 
year-old superintendent has thrown him- 
self completely into his job again. “He 
lives it,” a friend remarked recently. 
Sasser has given over 180 speeches in 
the last seventeen months in addition 
to a staggering workload. 

His office, done in a psychological- 
looking dark green, is attractive and re- 
assuring. The subdued lighting empha- 
sizes the dynamicism of the occupant. 
The well-built, six-foot, 180-pound Sas- 
ser leads the conversation with a casual 
aggressiveness. He talks of his work 
and his philosophy in a fluent, some- 
times nearly poetic, prose that at times 
flavors of the pool room and at times 
of the pulpit. 

The superintendent’s apartment ad- 
joins the office. There Betty Anne, a 
Michigan State graduate whose home 
town is also Trenton, keeps a pot of 
coffee on the stove and watches after 
the three children—Timothy, 8; Mark, 
7; and Kimberly Ann, 4. For relaxation 
the Sassers enjoy bridge and sports 
events. Al also bowls and plays golf. 

Sasser is a young man in a hurry. 
His friends often urge him to slow 
down. But he feels time is slipping away 
from him. “Every time someone says 
that it might be better to take it easier, 
I think of those kids out there who 
might be on the outside right now if we 
had the time and staff to work with 
them.” 

Time troubles are multiplied with 
younger people because of their rapid 
development. They need to be retested 
every two years, for example. Yet only 
a small fraction of the present Glen- 
wood patients have gone through the 
evaluation process set up in the post- 
Sasser era. 

Some friendly observers are inclined 
to believe that Sasser’s hurry may have 
slowed down the possible progress. But 
it is hard to say. Al Sassers pretty much 
have to be taken as they come. Their 
faults are also their virtues. Sasser has 
been compared to Leo Hoegh more than 
ence, right down to major newspaper 
stories which may have done as much 
to crucify him as help him. 

As the needle of a guilty conscience 
which must be shared by all Iowans, 
Sasser might in contemplative moments 
have expected more opposition than he 
has faced. The Governor and the Board 
of Control have given him their fullest 
backing. Glenwood has certainly taken 
up far more than its share of the board’s 
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time (it has fourteen institutions to 
supervise), but Dr. J. O. Crowwell, 
Director of Mental Institutions, and 
board members have willingly plunged 
in to help Sasser. 

The situation in the city of Glenwood 
is not easy to describe. The rabid anti- 
Sasser element is largely confined to the 
members of the citizens’ committee. The 
closed meetings of this group have 
drawn from 12 to 20 people. Most are 
members of a few interlocking families. 
One member is supposedly bitter be- 
cause the board cancelled a repair con- 
tract he had with the school. 

This group ranges from some old 
ladies who are “just sure there is some- 
thing evil out there,” to well-known 
businessmen, to some pretty malicious 
individuals. Supposedly formed to up- 
hold the good name of Glenwood, they 
have done more to drag it into the mud 
than Sasser could ever have done if he 
had wanted to. 

Actually, it is difficult to see where 
Glenwood has been seriously maligned. 
Part of the accusations are hurled at 
the “Life” article on Mayo Bruckner 
and the school, but an examination of it 
fails to show any criticism of the town. 
A few comments of Sasser’s in a Des 
Moines Register story did not give full 
credit to the people of Glenwood for 
what they have done at the school, but 
they seem so minor to an outsider that 
it is hardly worth mentioning. 

As a matter of fact, practically the 
entire case against Sasser as presented 
at a recent open meeting in Glenwood 
rests on inconsequentials, most of which 
were immediately shown to have no 
basis in fact. In a féw places they did 
bring out that Superintendent Sasser 
has somewhat exaggerated facts, but 
only a scholar would quibble over them. 

Sasser’s judgment in certain cases may 
be subject to dispute, but again it is 
mainly a matter of minutia. Mayo 
Bruckner may not have been the best 
person to use as a case for dramatiza- 
tion; the abrupt dismissal of Dr. Ward 
DeYoung may have been poorly han- 
dled; it might have been better to have 
kept spending $200 a year to blow the 
school whistle. But this hardly consti- 
tutes an indictment. 

Outside of the citizens’ committee, the 
attitude of the town of Glenwood is 
difficult to assess. The residents are 
living on a volcano in many ways. The 
feeling is bitter, often dividing families 
down the middle. (Two Buffingtons are 
on the citizens’ committee, a third gave 
the school its handsomest gift—some 
horses and enough ponies for a ride.) 

“Living around here is just like being 
in a novel,” one businessman remarked 


the other day in a discussion of the 
situation in the town. 

Many citizens profess to be in favor 
of what Sasser has done, but are 
against the way he has done it. Others 
point out you can’t separate the man 
and the achievement. 

The DeYoung case settled the matter 
for a number. The local doctor had been 
on the school staff on a part-time basis 
for a number of years. He was dis- 
missed by a full-time staff physician 
hired by Sasser. A review of the case by 
a professional committee upheld the ac- 
tion completely. However, Sasser (who 
says DeYoung was relieved without his 
knowledge, although it had been dis- 
cussed) put him on the staff again be- 
cause there might have been an injustice 
in the handling. The newly hired medical 
director resigned immediately afterward. 
Whatever the proper conduct should 
have been, many Glenwood people felt 
Sasser made his amends to the com- 
munity with the retention of DeYoung. 

The view of many observers, includ- 
ing most reporters, is that Glenwood 
has no granted right to run a state 
institution and that the town as a whole 
has acted in a sorry manner to let mat- 
ters get where they are. It is not Sas- 
ser’s fault; it is Glenwood’s own. 

The happier side of the picture is 
what is actually going on at Glenwood 
State School. Volunteers are helping to 
make life there more cheerful (many of 
them from the town of Glenwood). But 


dozens more are needed every day. Six 
patients are now at the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center in Des Moines and 
25 more are approved and waiting for 
admittance. 

Patients are starting to learn more 
about the world outside them. Trips 
are planned to acquaint them with such 
surprises as street lights and neon signs. 
The best treat of all was given to 24 
patients this spring by the Iowa Jaycees 
who raised $5,000 for them to take a 
trip to Disneyland. Now planned as an 
annual project, the journey gave a boost 
to nearly everyone at the school. Those 
who didn’t go participated vicariously 
through the eyes of those who went in 
seeing Salt Lake City, eating in restau- 
rants, and meeting an Indian Chief at 
Disneyland. 

For some of the young tourists, the 
jaunt was a purposeful preparation for 
actual life outside the institution. Also 
aiding this planned adjustment program 
is an “apartment” on the top floor of 
one of the dorms where girls ready to 
leave are given a large amount of free- 
dom and expected to make the most of 
their own decisions. 

These “graduates” are the fruition of 
the philosophy of a young man with a 
mission. Just as important to Alfred 
Sasser are the kids who will never be 
able to leave Glenwood, but who can 
have a pleasant life there, discovering 
only, perhaps, that birds build nests. 
At least they will have discovered. 


As one of the girls prepares to leave for an outside job, her friends help her pack. 
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“Do you have a TV, Sir?” 


The Lonely Life 


of the tax assessor 


Corning’s man-about-dogs-and- 
TV-sets lets off some bemused 
steam about difficult clents. 


by ELDON ROBERTS 





AM an assessor. For the small but 
fortunate minority of our population 
who are either too young or too poor 
to have had previous dealings with the 
likes of me, I must explain that an 
assessor's duties consist of wringing 
from a protesting, and sometimes hostile 
citizenry, certain vital information con- 
cerning the quantity and quality of 
their taxable assets. 

Yea, verily, the assessor of taxes is 
an Ishmael among men. From the be- 
ginning of the new year, until every 
property owner has been contacted, the 
man with the brown bag and _ books 
can be seen plodding from house to 
house laden with the tools of his trade. 
His ears are belabored by the pitious 
wails of unhappy taxpayers; his at- 
tention is directed toward the leaking 
roofs, the sagging front porchs, the 
age-mouldering furnishings of proper- 
ties which only last fall were listed in 
the real-estate ads as “Nearly new’— 
“completely modern’”—"‘a real bargain 
at $15,000,” and his bunion-burdened 
heels are a prime target for the hordes 
of ownerless dogs that roam the streets. 

A typical assessor’s call runs some- 
thing like this— 

Dragging yourself wearily across the 
porch, you ring the door bell. No re- 
sponse. You press again, decide the 
thing’s out of order, and knock. Still 
no response. You mutter some unprint- 
able comments under your breath and 
pound longer and louder. While you’re 
rubbing your skinned knuckles, the door 
opens a wee crack and a female voice 
rasps, “Whatever you’re peddling, we 
don’t want any.” 

You show your teeth in what you 
hope will pass for a friendly smile, 
“Madam, I’m the assessor.” 

The lady says, “Oh” in a voice that 
implies you are something that has but 
recently crawled from under a rock. 

“If you’re the man that goes around 
raising people’s taxes, tell me why the 
taxes on our house are so much higher 
than Mr. X’s right next door. Now I 
know he paid more for his property 
than we did, yet we're taxed higher. 
I'd like to know vwhai’s going on up 
there at the assessor's office anyway.” 

Knowing from sad past experience 
that any attempt to answer this one will 
but lead to a long, involved, and time- 
consuming argument, you decide to pass. 

. “Er—Madam, property valua- 
tions were set before I started working, 
so I’m afraid I don’t know .. .” 

This is definitely the wrong thing 
to say. 

The lady smeers across the table, 
“Well, I must say, do you admit you 
don’t know what you're doing?” 
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For a fleeting instant you envy your 
predecessor whose recent departure from 
this Vale of Tears and Taxes has re- 
moved him safely and permanently 
from situations such as this. 

This taxpayer is persistent—You 
ought to know. It looks to me like we 
who have to pay these outragiously 
high taxes have a right to know where 
our money goes—’’ 

It looks like you're going to have to 
straighten things out, so you say wearily, 
“Madam, we're paying for a new court- 
house, a new schoo! building, and a 
swimming pool. If you remember, these 
were voted by the taxpayers .. .” 

You've now succeeded in putting your 
big foot in your big mouth in a big 
way. It is painfully evident that the 
aforementioned public projects rate a 
minus zero in the estimation of one 
taxpayer. 

“Well let me tell you one thing right 
now, that new courthouse was a waste 
of tax money if ever I saw it. Squeezing 
us property owners to death to build a 
new roosting place for a bunch of lazy 
loafing bums . . . Sitting in there on 
their fat salaries while we pay the bill.” 

“All our school officials know any 
more is spend, spend, spend . . . and 
the more money they squander, the less 
education our kids get. Lemme tell you 
what one of those knot-headed teachers 
up here did to my little Johnny just 
last week...” 

Little Johnny who has just now ar- 
rived from school, kicks you on the 
ankle and pokes a finger in your eye 
by way of introduction. 

“And as for that mosquito-infested 
frog-pond, I wouldn’t be caught dead 
in it.” 

You mentally clothe the lady in a 
one-piece bathing suit and silently com- 
mend her good taste in this, at least. 

Even the most talkative member of 
the noiser sex must occasionally stop 
for breath, so when the lady comes up 
for air, you attempt to get about the 
business at hand. 

“Do you have a T.V. ma’am?” 

A needless question, as even now in 
the far corner of the room, the U. S. 
Cavalry and Geronimo’s painted scalp- 
lifters are kicking each other in their 


customary afternoon free-for-all. The | 


window-rattling din of war whoops, 
bugle calls, gunfire, and galloping horses 
drown out your voice even as you ask. 

The lady says the set is too old to 
tax. You explain patiently that a// TV’s 
are taxable regardless of age. She says 
you don’t know what you are talking 
about because she distinctly remembers 
reading or hearing someplace that TV's 
are tax-free after five years. 


You battle your way more or less 
successfully down the list of taxable 
items, and at last reach that final 
question— 

“Do you folks have a dog?” 

The lady ponders a moment—"A 
dog?” 

Now this whole thing is silly because 
a four-legged, pint-sized man-eater is 
snarling defiance from a stronghold un- 
comfortably close to your unprotected 
ankle. So you gesture toward the pair 
of beady eyes and double row of white 
fangs peeking from beneath the livin - 
room couch, “That dog, Madam.” 

So begins the Case of Dog versus 
Assessor. Counsel for the defense builds 
her case around three main points: 


1. Fido belongs to little Johnny. 

2. Fido never leaves the house. 

3. Neighbor X has five dogs and 
doesn’t license any of them. 


You explain that it makes absolutely 
no difference to you who owns Fido 








or who buys Fido’s license. You explain 
further that an unlicensed Fido will, in 
all probability, fall victim to the mass 
extermination campaign to be waged 
against the collarless canines of Corn- 
ing soon after assessment time. Finally, 
the lady forks over the license fee, and 
Fido’s future is assured. 

As, at last, you thankfully gather up 
your books, the lady makes a final stab. 
“They surely don’t pay you by the 
hour do they? You’ve been here two 
hours just assessing me.” 

Once on the street you wearily take 
up the trail of your next victim. After 
all, taxes are the toll mankind pays to 
travel this highway called Civilization 
with all its weird, wonderful, and some- 
times dubious aspects. But as you bruise 
your knuckles on the next door, you 
sadly ponder Main Street philosopher 
Ray Cantieri’s recent comment regarding 
your social status— 

“Roberts, I’m the only friend you 
have in this town. I'm not a taxpayer.” 
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“The funds will go toward the new courthouse.” 
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colossal hoax has now become one of 


What was probably started as a The H. obo H. a § 


lowa’s biggest celebrations. 


by BUD STICKLER 


Britt's Hobo Convention midway has one of largest one-day stands in Middle West. 
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OBOING’S not what it used to be, 

according to Hobo King emeritus 
Ben Benson. But Britt’s Hobo Conven- 
tion is still fine for the more than 
20,000 visitors who enjoy the day’s car- 
nival atmosphere. 

Ben’s objection is that times are too 
good for hoboing. The hobos don’t have 
that old incentive to be knights of the 
road in a more prosperous age. Depend- 
ing on who his listener was last year, 
Ben solemnly swore that there were 
only two—or as many as thirty—genu- 
ine hobos attending the convention. By 
Ben’s definition, the others who claimed 
to be hobos were really bums in dis- 
guise. 

During the election of hobo officers 
in 1957, the particular object of Ben’s 
contempt was Tom (Scoop Shovel Scot- 
ty) MacDougall. Ben announced over 
the convention’s public address system 
that Scotty was not a hobo but a 
“drunken bum!” The two men just 
don’t get along well at all. To make 
matters worse for Ben, his successor to 
the kingship was—you guessed it— 
Scoop Shovel Scotty. 

Ben himself has been king off and on 
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Bob (Double Order) Simpson (r.) talks with aisitor « 


1§ His Day 


since 1940, and rates well among the 
colorful holders of the office. In fact, 
the whole history of Hobo Day is 
pretty colorful. 

The idea really began in the fall of 
1889, when three enterprising and enter- 
taining citizens of Britt decided to put 
their fair city on the map. Or at least 
acquaint it with the folks in northern 
Iowa. 

Thomas A. Way, T. A. Potter, and 
W. E. Bradford noted in a Chicago 
newspaper that Tourist Union No. 63 
(Hobos) had elected officers in Dan- 
ville, Illinois. They decided that, if Dan- 
ville could do it, then Britt could too. 
One of the gentlemen also thought it 
would be a good means of embarrass- 
ing his sister-in-law, who was support- 
ing the efforts of the Salvation Army. 
They wrote to one of the officers of the 
hobos, suggesting that he make the trip 
to Britt to look the site over for the 
1900 convention—and at their expense. 

To their surprise a hobo official, 
Grand Head Pipe Noe, accepted the 
invitation. He was royally entertained 
by Messers. Potter, Way, and Bradford. 
The three also took the liberty of invit- 


with @isitor over his two dishes of mulligan stew. 


ing several newspapermen along as they 
showed Noe the sights in Britt. 

Noe was so favorably impressed that 
he announced the 1900 convention 
would most certainly be held at the 
spacious freight yards on the north edge 
of Britt on August 22. 

Surprisingly enough, the idea seemed 
to appeal to newsmen throughout the 
country. Dailies “from San Francisco to 
Boston” gave the event free publicity. 
In addition to the newspaper medium, 
railroad men and barbershop communi- 
cators spread the word to all. 

At the time of the 1900 convention 
there were still two newspapers in Britt. 
One of these strung a sign across the 
street in front of its building announc- 
ing: HOBO HEADQUARTERS. Un- 
daunted, the rival publication festooned 
the front of its shop with another sign 
at attract the visitors: HOBO HIND- 
QUARTERS. 

When delegations of hobos began to 
arrive at the freight yards, they were 
greeted by the Clear Lake Band. Num- 
erous news reporters from metropolitan 
dailies also added to the dignity of the 
occasion. In fact, there is still some 
question which were more numerous— 
reporters or hobos. No detail was over- 
looked by the Britt citizens who had 
engineered the convention. 

The paucity of genuine hobos both- 
ered the big city reporters to the ex- 
tent that they held a meeting in a room 
at the Allison Hotel to decide how they 
should handle the story. Most of them 
had been sent to Britt to treat the hobo 
convention seriously. By this time, they 


Queen Myrtle French enjoys Earl Hall’s speech. 


had an idea that the whole thing was a 
joke by the city fathers. 

To dispell their doubts, Way and 
Potter hitched up a team and took the 
reporters on a grand tour of Britt to 
see the sights: the round elevator at 
the M. & St. L., the arch over the 
cemetery gate, the race track at the fair 
grounds, the Salvation Army barracks, 
and Ed Bailey’s spittoons. What more 
could they see? The reporters decided 
to stay with the convention to the end. 

Sporting events were arranged for the 
hobos. There was a five-mile race be- 
tween a pacing ' »rse and two hobos on 
a tandem bicyc The horse won. 

There was also a footrace arranged 
for the hobos. The first prize was a 
bottle of beer and the second was $5.00. 
A historian relates: It took 2 
hours to run the race and the time 
watch wore out before it was over; 
consequently, no record kept.” 

A whole ox was barbecued for the 
guests and served free to everyone at 
noon. There were also many celebrities, 
such as speakers for the gathering. At 
the close of the convention, which used 
a railroad loading platform for a stage, 
a hobo stalwart named Phillipine Red 
was elected vice-president of Tourist 
Union No. 63. Admiral Dewey of re- 
cent Spanish-American War fame was 
unanimously named president. 

The editor of the Britt News, how- 
ever, had some misgivings over the 
whole affair. When the hobos departed 
and Britt returned to normal, editor 
W. A. Simkins wrote: “It was advertis- 
ing that Britt was after and she got it. 


Scotty taps impromptu rhythm. 











Because some hobos regard Scoop 
Shovel Scotty as a bum, the Scoop 
sits alone during campaigning. 
He won the king's crown anyway. 
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Ben (Hobo) Benson, who retired 
as King of the Hobos in 1957, turns 
on charm. Much traveled, Ben says 
he's “mostly from New York.” 
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Earl Hall finds himself caught between Scotty 
and Ben during a verbal battle. Ben had just 
called Scotty a “drunken bum” over the P. A. 


After enjoying festivities and mulligan stew, 
one member of Tourist Union No. 63 takes time 
for a peaceful snooze under a convenient tree. 











Let the Good Lord have mercy on the 
reporters of the big daily papers when 
they go up to the pearly gates and try 
to get in. When it comes to writing a 
hobo convention story, these reporters 
of the daily press are far ahead of 
Ananias or Eli Perkins.” 

For many years afterward, Britt was 
content to live on the memory of the 
1900 convention. There was some talk 
of celebrating the anniversary of the big 
event, but nothing much happened un- 
til the depression. Once more Britt's 
enterprising citizens started to think 
about a way to advertise their city and 
attract visitors. Finally, the Britt Com- 
mercial Club settled on the anniversary 
celebration. 

In 1933, Britt was again in a festive 
mood when the hobos elevated Hair- 
breadth Harry, professional hobo and 
sometimes author, to the noble title of 
king. In fact, the process was repeated 
again in 1934 and 1935 with Harry 
wearing the crown. 

In 1936, the present king, Scoop 
Shovel Scotty, was first elected to the 
office. Scotty claims to have been born 
at sea as his parents were immigrating 
to the United States. Anyway, the call 
of the sea proved too much for Scotty 
when, at the age of 11, he left his par- 
ents to become a sea-going hobo. In 
1937, Scotty was unable to run for the 
office again. In fact, he couldn’t even 
attend the convention. He sent his fare- 
well message to his admirers from a 
Cedar Rapids jail. 

Ben (Hobo) Benson was elected to 
wear the crown in 1940. Ben was a 
worthy man for the job. An accom- 
plished after dinner speaker, Ben also 
is a promoter of the Hobo News, which 
is published in New York and dis- 
seminates news to the world of hobos. 

Ben served as king until 1946. During 
the war years of 1943-44-45, he pretty 
much carried on alone because there 
were no conventions in Britt. 

In 1946, something new was added 
to the convention. The first Queen of 
the Hobos, Polly Ellen Pep, was elected 
to serve with the newly elected king, 
Skeet Simmons of Detroit. 

Polly Ellen was re-elected queen in 
1947. Hi-Way Johnnie Weaver of Ash- 
land, Nebraska, was elected king. Hi- 
Way Johnnie’s chief claim to fame, 
other than being a hobo, was that he 
wrote the lovely song, “On Britt’s Old 
Main Street.’” However, because Johnnie 
is not a member of ASCAP (American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers), you probably are not too fa- 
miliar with the tune. His song was a 
great success at the 1947 convention 

(Continued on page 52) 














Where the City Way 


Makes Farming Pay 


Near Algona, the Lagerstroms have shown that rural life 


can be made profitable and pleasant with urban ideas. 


Towa State even calls on them to lecture on their methods. 


HE sharply puctuated rhythm of an 

adding machine is as familiar a 
sound on the Toreby Farms as the roar- 
ing of a tractor engine. This isn’t one of 
those farms where the records are kept 
on the granary door. 

Before it was ever Toreby Farms 
(‘‘Tor,” for Torsten; “E,” for Edith; 
“By” is Scandanavian for “Home of’), 
the buildings were only adequate. There 
was no electricity and the house didn’t 
even have the “basic requirements of 
civilized life.’’ All that’s changed—and 
changed dramatically—since Torsten and 
Edith Lagerstrom began their life in 
agriculture north of Algona near Burt 
in Kossuth County. 

A couple in their late 40's, the Lager- 
stroms have found that the modern 
farmer can no longer think in terms of 
a single year. They plan their own 
operation five to eight years ahead. To 
be able to make these advanced plans, 
they keep detailed records of every as- 
pect of the farm. Torsten spent 18 
years in the metals industry and be- 
lieves that every business must be 
smoothly integrated—a farm included. 

While planning their operation for 
the future, the Lagerstroms keep close 
watch on the day-to-day problems as 
they arise. For example, when one of 
their Angus calves became mysteriously 
ill, Edith spent three days on the Iowa 
State College campus to find out all 
the answers. 

One of the reasons the Lagerstroms 
feel farmers must be wiser now than in 
the past is that farming is an expensive 
enterprise these days. Torsten cites fig- 
ures from a 1957 U. S. Department of 
Agriculture report that shows it takes 
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When Torsten and Edith find time to relax, they enjoy their gracious living room. 
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an investment of $40,000 to $100,000 
on a Cornbelt. farm to earn a net farm 
income of $4,000 to $7,000. Industry, 
on the other hand, averages an invest- 
ment of $12,500 per worker. Torsten 
and Edith point out that farming not 
only demands technical know-how, but 
a cool business head as well. 

Torsten Lagerstrom was born in 
Sweden, the son of a Swedish naval 
officer. When he was 12 years old, he 
went to Germany where he graduated 
from an agricultural college in Pomer- 
ania. After returning to Sweden to serve 
his time in the Swedish army, he took 
a position with International Nickel in 
England in 1928. A short time later he 
was transferred to the United States to 
work in Huntington, West Virginia. 

In the meantime, his future wife was 
growing up on her family’s ranch in 
Nebraska's Sand Hills. She later went 
to Miss Wolcott’s School, Mamie Eisen- 
hower’s alma mater in Denver. She 
then attended Northwestern University, 
and while visiting a roommate in Hunt- 
ington, Edith met Torsten. In 1929 
they were married in New York. 

For the next 16 years the couple lived 
on the East Coast. Torsten worked as 


a chemical engineer in the executive 
offices of International Nickel. He dealt 
with research in market analysis, budget- 
ing, production techniques, and wrote 
educational bulletins. By the time World 
War II began, he was working with the 
application and development of nickel 
in associated industries in the United 
States and Canada. 

During the war, Torsten was in 
charge of nickel and nickel alloy re- 
quirements and allocations for the army 
and navy in Pennsylvania and Ohio. By 
the time the war was over, Torsten and 
Edith both decided that they had had 
enough of war and industry. 

“I thought,” says Torsten, “that 
rather than spend all my time on other 
people’s production, I might as well 
start building for myself.” He adds that 
he was happy in industry, but “agri- 
culture fit something we could build 
together.” 

And how did Edith feel about it? 
They had a lovely home in Westfield, 
New Jersey. But with Torsten traveling 
so much of the time, she felt that she 
was maintaining a home with a gar- 
dener and a maid for two pet dogs. 

Edith’s mother had a farm in Iowa 


and they planned to buy it. In the mean- 
time. while Torsten was still working 
for the armed forces, Edith began taking 
courses at New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege. It proved to be no simple matter. 
Instructors objected to having a woman 
in their classes—especially one who had 
been out of school for 15 years. (Later, 
one instructor, who had originally ad- 
vised her to forget about farming and 
hire a manager to run her mother’s 
farm, requested that Edith take gradu- 
ate work.) 

When Torsten and Edith came to 
Iowa in 1945, they both enrolled in 
classes at Iowa State College. Again 
Edith ran into objections. One venerable 
professor held a staff meeting to see if 
she might enroll in his course. He asked 
her if she really wanted the subject. 

“Of course I do,” she retorted. “If 
I didn’t, I would have stayed in New 
York to play bridge and go to cocktail 
parties.” 

She got into that one and many 
others. They went on to take courses in 
animal husbandry, soils, crops, eco- 
nomics, and agricultural engineering. 

By the next year they had purchased 
245 acres near Burt and rented the farm 





The Lagerstroms’ sleek registered Angus cattle graze quietly on the farm's lush bluegrass pasture as Torsten inspects them. These coll have 
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while they attended Iowa State. Later, 
they bought the equpiment they felt 
necessary for the farm. But before their 
first year was over they realized that 
they were grossly over equipped for 245 
acres. They also felt they were being 
under-employed in time and ability. In 
1947, they expanded to 480 acres and 
again in 1951 to 805 acres. These addi- 
tions were made up of two farms, 13 
miles apart. From the very beginning, 
though, everything was operated as a 
single unit. One of the first problems 
was that of developing a crop rotation 
system that could be applied to the en- 
tire farm. 

The rotation that they finally worked 
out was corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and hay. On paper a rotation looks 
simple enough, but the trouble comes 
when the operator tries to work it out 
so that each field on the entire farm 
completes the cycle every four years. 
It’s something like arranging the flight 
schedules for every airplane entering or 
leaving Chicago’s Midway Airport 

The Lagerstroms’ success in planning 
a crop rotation for a complicated situa- 
tion has led Iowa State’s agronomy de- 
partment to have them as guest lecturers 


ese coml have their calves this coming autumn. 
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Since “front” door is seldom used, house has front and back ones on same side. 


each year for the past eight years. When 
they began the series, their talks were 
chiefly concerned with new techniques 
and applications in agriculture. Through 
the years, however, they have increas- 
ingly stressed the economic features of 
farming, since they feel that today’s 
farmer must be a better businessman 
than in the past. 

The Lagerstroms place a great deal 
of emphasis on the farm’s records. Tor- 
sten is used to thinking in terms of a 
budget. They both have little room for 
unfounded opinions and whims. Show- 
ing his training, Torsten adds: “I must 
have my fingers on accounts and ef- 
ficiency controls.” 

When they moved to their farm, they 
took an inventory of what they had to 
work with. Gathering the farm’s crop- 
ping history and conducting soil tests, 
they set up a budget considering the re- 
sources. Finally, they made up an an- 
nual production schedule and _long- 
range program of operation. 

Torsten soon found out that farming 
had some important differences from 
industry. Decisions and problems had 
to be solved entirely by themselves. 
They couldn’t call a staff conference or 
hire a research man. And they couldn't 
backtrack with faulty production. When 
a crop is harvested or has failed, there 
is no turning back. 

The Lagerstroms have also developed 
a more profound respect for the re- 
quirements of agriculture. They feel 
that no other occupation could utilize 
such a wide variety of knowledge to 
meet so many problems as farming. 

Every farmer should be part soils ex- 
pert and part agricultural engineer, the 
Lagerstroms feel. So, when their area 
formed a soil conservation district, they 
enthusiastically joined. Torsten has been 


a district commissioner from the be- 
ginning. 

In 1946, when they began to remodel 
their farm buildings, Torsten redesigned 
the barn that had originally been built 
for horses and dairy cattle. The carpen- 
ters who were working on the building 
thought they were Easterners construct- 
ing an airplane hanger because they 
couldn’t understand Torsten’s ideas for 
a “pole type” building. 

To make good use of what they had, 
they used the lumber from the old barn 
to remodel their house. 

While they were grading up the farm 
and its buildings, the Lagerstroms began 
to plan for their livestock program in 
anticipation of declining grain prices. 
They agreed on a beef herd for a num- 
ber of reasons. Beef cattle could best 
eat the forage produced in their rota- 
tion. Cows and calves could also afford 
a return for the farm’s permanent pas- 
ture. Hogs, on the other hand, couldn’t 
make good use of the farm’s roughage 
and wouldn’t be suitable for the per- 
manent pasture in terms of conserva- 
tion and land efficiency. The deciding 
factor was that Edith’s background on 
a Sand Hills ranch meant that they 
knew what they were getting into. 

The beef herd is managed to produce 
“baby beeves.” These are animals mar- 
keted at an early age—12 to 14 months— 
to produce high quality carcasses. The 
Lagerstroms’ interest in farm records 
and the nature of a baby beef operation 
have led them to production testing. 
That is, certain characteristics are in- 
herited by the calves from their parent 
stock. By keeping exact records on the 
offspring, Edith and Torsten have some 
method of measuring the value of the 
cows and bulls in terms of economically 
producing the best calves. Through their 
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records, they know what each calf 
weighs at birth, at weaning time, when 
it is marketed, and what its carcass 
measurements are after slaughter. This 
way, the Lagerstroms know which cows 
and bulls are producing most economic- 
ally and efficiently. 

A large measure of the Lagerstroms’ 
success is due to the tremendous co- 
operation and understanding between 
Torsten and Edith. This applies to work 
on the farm as well as their homelife. 
Torsten handles the small grains (oats, 
wheat, and barley) and corn. Edith is 
in charge of the haying crews, soybean 
harvesting, and manages the beef herd. 

Torsten points out that, as in indus- 
try, it takes time to build a staff. Both 
agree that they have always had the 
assistance of good men on the farm. 
However, some of their hired help have 
found it difficult to understand these 
city folks. 

Once when Edith was serving lunch 
to the haying crew, she included wilted 
endive in the meal. The mother of one 
of the boys later asked what they had 
eaten, and he replied: “Thistles.” 

Edith’s mother also owns five farms 
near the Missouri River in Nebraska 
which they help her manage. They visit 
these frequently and keep in close touch 
with the tenants. Having watched other 
tenant-operated farms near their own 
farm, they feel that the absentee land- 
lord is one of the forgotten men of 
American agriculture--most of it his 
own fault. No matter how much infor- 
mation is put out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the land grant 
colleges, it seems little of the material 
gets into the hands of the absentee 
landlord. 

Because they are busy and together 
so much of the time, both Torsten and 
Edith feel that their lives move more 
rapidly in the country. Edith keeps a 





Two American Saddle horses are on farm. 
Edith Lagerstrom poses with her horse. 


Barn remodeled for beef cattle and machinery was originally a dairy structure. 























day book so as not to lose track of all 
the events on the farm. “There’s a note 
of finality in dealing with nature,” she 
says. Every crop harvested and each 
calf that’s born is another chapter in 
their lives. They have found that timeli- 
ness assumes an importance that they 
never dreamed of in industry or city 
life. On a farm, one must live by the 
laws of nature over which there is little 
or no control. 

In 1949 they discovered how the na- 
ture they depend on can become so 
violent and unfriendly. A summer tor- 
nado swept over the farm. It sent two 
trees crashing into their house and 
dropped the hay barn into a nearby 
field. When the wind died, they went 
into the driving rain to save their pul- 
lets. The tornado had torn the roof 
from their roost. As they were strug- 
gling in the rain and mud to get a roof 
over the chickens, a sudden thought 
struck Edith. She couldn’t resist laugh- 
ing as she told Torsten that the clothes 
they were ruining were worth more than 
the chickens they were saving. 

In looking at all of the problems 
along with the satisfaction of a farm 
life, Edith says: “If we haven't got- 
ten an ulcer or taken to drink by now, 
I think we can take anything.” 

What was only an idea in the 1940's 
is now a sleek herd of black Angus 
cattle and 800 well-groomed acres-—200 
acres each of corn, soybeans, small 
grains, and hay. The net result of all 
the hard work and skillful management 
is a busy, but gracious life. 

The living room of their home is 
tastefully furnished with stuffed leather 
furniture, an oriental rug, and fine Mexi- 
can wood carvings (including a three- 
foot high Spanish church figure and 
a smaller realistic representation of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza). European 
pantings, adorn the walls, and the book- 
shelves are filled with serious works. 
The front of the house has an inclosed 
solarium that faces a well-kept, shade- 
covered lawn. The rear of the house 
really has both a front and back door. 
One of these opens into the living room 
and the other enters the kitchen. Edith’s 
kitchen is spacious, bright, and com- 
pletely equipped. 

Torsten finds time to belong to the 
Rotary Club, serve as Director of the 
Burt Farmers’ Elevator Cooperative in 
Burt, District Commissioner of the Kos- 
suth County Conservation District, and 
a council member in the Farmers’ Eve- 
ning School. In addition to all this, he 
raises certified seed under contract. 

That’s why he thinks it’s amusing 
when his friends in the East ask how 
he likes that restful Iowa farm life. 
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Prairie Shadow 


n 
n 
-. Iowa’s shadow spreads tall-corn deep, 
S. Crow-flight tall, dark as its crunchy loam. 
. Shadow-wings give shelter to little things: 
Husk-cradles lullabying the corn, 
. China pig nurseries, small towns spun 
a To a corner, goldfinch on a gold sunflower. 
’s Above the shadow, skies are kind and bright; 
1- Rains and snows descend on porous fields 
And lace their way through rolling prairie plains, 
1€ Down, down to the rivers which they choose. 
1€ 
_ And oh, how sharp and dark are the river profiles— 
.. The Big Sioux, Missouri, and Mississippi. 
d The staunch shadow stands like a field of oats 
na Wavering, rippling, moving in its plhimes of rivers— 
* Iowa, fertile friend to its great sun! 


Iowa’s shadow, tall-corn deep 
1g And crow-flight tall carves a jewel 
/ With prairie scope! 


—Helen Sue Isely 





The ‘father of modern architecture’ : 
left the state richer by the exceptional lowa Jewel | B 


buildings he designed in four cities. 


by JOSEPH K. BROWN 


Photos by Aaron Siskind and J. K. Brown 
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HEN Louis Sullivan came to Grin- 

nell to talk about a design for 
the Merchants’ National Bank, his tool 
kit consited of a pencil and a school- 
boy’s ruler. This he implemented with 
some sheets of yellow paper from a 
local drugstore. Two days later, he re- 
turned to his Chicago office, carrying 
on the yellow paper initial drawings for 
a bank building that has become a 
shrine for historian and architect and 
student of Americana. 

The story is typical of the legends 
about Louis Henri Sullivan, the im- 
petuous Boston-born architect whose 
philosophy of design helped change the 
skyline of a nation. Born in 1856, Sul- 
livan got his early training at M. I. T., 
in Paris and at a Philadelphia archi- 
tectural office. He moved to Chicago 
two years after the great fire and found 
a project of a scale that suited his soar- 
ing imagination: a city to rebuild. And 
during the rebuilding, his pencil sketched 
a bewildering variety of buildings. Mon- 
uments, residences, theaters, and some 
of the first true skyscrapers. His fame 
grew not only with the number of 
buildings, but with a personal system 
of ornament that he originated. 

Outside the classic or gothic tradi- 
tions, Sullivan’s ormament and design 
was based on the shapes of plants and 
natural forms. He became, by the turn 
of the century, one of the most famous 
of the progressive architects. His com- 
missions included the vast, masonry 
Auditorium Building in Chicago, with 
its twenty-story tower surmounting a 
structure that combined theater, hotel, 
and office building in one huge pile. 
His was the tall Wainwright Building 
in St. Louis, one of the first modern sky- 
scrapers. Sullivan’s Carson Pirie Scott 
Building in Chicago drew popular and 
critical acclaim for its wealth of intri- 
cate, lacy, ornamental iron and tilework. 
Such were the monuments to his greatest 
years in Chicago. 

But fortune turned against hirn. His 





Magnificent stone-framed circular 
window over Grinnell bank's entry 
is one of Sullivan's most famous 
decoratively designed creations. 


partnership with the brilliant engineer, 
Dankmar Adler, was dissolved and after 
1895, Sullivan carried on alone in the 
face of a public taste that suddenly pre- 
ferred an architecture of pseudo-Roman 
or Greek rather than Sullivan’s own 
pioneering steps toward an indigenous, 





twentieth-century American design. By 
1910 Sullivan had to reach out into 
neighboring Midwest states to secure 
even small commissions. 

Sullivan brought modern architecture 
to Iowa when he landed five such jobs. 
Iowa’s small-town buildings were clear- 








The Importance of Sullivan 


| gs just the last two years Louis Sullivan has emerged from a coveted 
niche among art connoisseurs to assume a major position in the history 
of architecture. It had long been known, according to the New York 
Times, that “as the ‘beloved master’ he is the only architect besides him- 
self whom Frank Lloyd Wright admires.” But it took the Sullivan centen- 
nial of 1956 to put this prophetic pioneer of modern architecture in 
proper prospective. The leading event of the 100th anniversary of Sul- 
livan’s birth was a major exhibit by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Important articles in everything from the New York Times magazine 
to leading art and architecture magazines accompanied the showing. 






































At Grinnell, exterior brick was used inside to give it structural unity. Even the 


grill work of teller cages and the public writing desks were architect designed. 
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le exterior of Algona building is enhanced by brick texture, decorative green and white tiles. 


Bricks are red-brown in color. 
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ly marked with the stamp of regional- 
ism. Village skylines were a_hetero- 
geneous mixture of borrowed styles, 
false fronts, and mail-order cupolas. 
They bespoke a utilitarian genre, a 
combination of prairie carpentry, and 
bogus dignity, which often lacked con- 
scious design or planned beauty. 

Into such a setting stepped Sullivan. 
He was to give Iowa no such grandiose 
monuments as he did Chicago, but was 
to leave the state a richly varied archi- 
tectural heritage. For no other Midwest 
area outside Chicago has been favored 
with such a variety of his work. He 
designed banks in Algona, Cedar Rapids, 
and Grinnell; a large church in Cedar 
Rapids, and a department store in Clin- 
ton. All are unmistakably Sullivan. 

Because of an almost lyrical use of 
stained glass, colored tile, and original 
ornament in some of the buildings, the 
small Sullivan banks have been referred 
to as “jewel boxes.” His first such bank 
was the National Farmers’ (now the 
Security Bank and Trust Company) 
Bank in Owatonna, Minnesota. Some 
believe this to be his finest small build- 
ing. But certainly this unfairly over- 
looks the Poweshiek County National 
Bank in Grinnell, which Sullivan de- 
signed seven years after the Minnesota 
structure. Nearly cubical, it is pure 
suggestion of all the favorable connota- 
tions a bank could wish. Its monolithic 
solidity connotes security, stability; the 
roseate brickwork friendly warmth. The 
stonework and terra cotta ornament 
modifies any sense of the austere that 
the severely rectangular basic shape 
might occasion. 

The center of visual interest is a great 
circular window above the entrance. 
Here is the genius of Sullivan frozen in 
stone. The architect’s original system‘ of 
ornament, he taught, could not be ‘ap- 
plied to,’ but rather ‘grew out of’ the 
particular structure it embellished. Not 
derived from the classic orders, or tra- 
ditional scroll work, it was a combina- 
tion of geometric and botanical forms. 

The care that Sullivan lavished on 
the design of his works is well illus- 
trated by the bank in Grinnell. Not 
only was exterior ornamentation a fea- 
ture, but Sullivan carried the embellish- 
ment of detail throughout the whole 
interior. Nowhere is there stock, ‘cata- 
logue’ ornament; even the oak frames of 
the chandeliers repeat the motif of the 
door lintels. A decorative gold frieze at 
the rear of the main corridor is formed 
of the same pattern as that used for the 
building’s cornice. This is the ‘organic 
unity’ of design that Sullivan’s protege, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has carried on 
intil today. 


While a rich use of ornament is made 
throughout the whole building, the ex- 
terior form is starkly cubical. The east 
wall is pierced by a gallery of tall, 
stained glass windows recessed behind 
nine columns. The east window and a 
skylight give overall interior illumina- 
tion. Both interior and exterior are well 
preserved and show few of the later 
alterations that have defaced other Sul- 
livan buildings in Iowa. 

Sullivan’s first Iowa commission was 
a 1910 design for the People’s Savings 
Bank in Cedar Rapids. Casually viewed, 
this design might seem curiously un- 
distinguished. There is little surface 
emotionalism as in the Grinnell bank, 
the People’s Saving Bank is a dark brick 
building, in effect one story high, al- 
most devoid of ornament. But it shows 
its thoroughbred relationship to the 
‘Chicago school’ of architecture in the 
horizontal bands of deep-set windows 








and especially in the exterior form of 
the building as it echoes the arrange- 
ment of interior space. Again an early 
example of organic architecture. 

This bank is designed to be more 
versatile in function than the one in 
Grinnell. A central gallery, clerestory 
lighted, is surrounded by the one-story 
high office area. It is the dictum ‘form 
follows function’ visualized. Even the 
four columns enclosing the clerestory 
are strictly functional, three are ventila- 
tion ducts, one a smoke pipe. 

Visual relief from the exterior sim- 
plicity is extremely subtle and is handled 
mainly through varied textures rather 
than by frank ornament. In this regard, 
the building is a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of some of today’s design practices. 

Griffon-like figures are perched on 
the pilasters of the clerestory and deco- 
rative tile placques carried on the venti- 
lation duct-columns. These iatter de- 












































Uncluttered lines of Van Allen store, Clinton, reveal prophetic Sullivan design. 
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Exterior of People’s Savings Bank indicates arrangement of interior. Two-story segment is for illumination of main floor. 











Heraldic lions stand guard at Grinnell. 
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tails can be seen at close range at the 
entrance where they have been located 
after removal from the west wall of 
the clerestory. This modification ap- 
pears to have taken place sometime 
after the twenties according to close 
examination of early photographs. The 
doorway has been even more recently 
altered by the addition of an inner lin- 
ing of buff stonework and installation 
of plate glass doors. An extensive addi- 
tion of light colored stone has been 
added to the bank’s south elevation. 
This has been done in an angular style 
that is completely out of character with 
the Sullivan design. Another unfortun- 
ate addition is a huge time and tem- 
perature sign on the northeast corner; 
evidence of the rather casual regard 
that Iowa holds for some of her his- 
toric landmarks. 

Cedar Rapids’ other Sullivan building 
is St. Paul’s Methodist Church. Sulli- 
van’s was among a number of designs 
invited by the church’s directors in 1909. 
Initial renderings show the building 
much as it is today, save for some orna- 
mentation that never materialized. The 
church’s building funds were not ex- 
tended to cover all of Sullivan’s specifi- 
cations, but because his basic design so 
admirably met the church’s needs, his 
plans were retained. They were, how- 
ever, referred to another architect of 
attenuated outlook for deletion of some 
of the custom detailing that made the 
structure so uniquely Sullivan’s. Interior 
panels, woodwork, and lights, along 
with Sullivan’s designs for stained glass, 
were all abandoned in favor of more 
economical stock millwork, fixtures, and 
‘art’ glass. 


Though the detailing has been lost 
to us, the basic plan remains. It is 
characteristic of Sullivan’s fresh ap- 
proach to each problem and reflects his 
unwillingness to be bound by traditional 
forms. For the building hardly fits the 
traditional notion of what a church 
ought to look like. It is a superb com- 
bination of auditorium, classrooms, of- 
fices, and social halls. The auditorium 
is semicircular; the office-classroom 
wing is carried along the diameter so 
that in plan the building is arranged in 
roughly a ‘D’ shape. Another case of 
the exterior reflecting the arrangement 
of the interior. The semicircular audi- 
torium allows all pews to face the pul- 
pit and choir. Pews are carried on a rise, 
theater-fashion, in two courses, the up- 
per course forming a kind of contin- 
uous loge. 

Recent modernization of the interior 
have added decorative woodwork to the 
altar wall and have changed the ar- 
rangement and position of the choir and 
pulpit. This has been carried out in 
blond wood while the remainder of the 
interior woodwork is dark. The effect 
is not one of strict harmony, though the 
alterations are in quiet, good taste when 
considered alone. No recent changes 
have marked the exterior where reno- 
vations have been largely confined to 
maintenance measures. 

Typical Sullivan features of the ex- 
terior are the horizontal window group- 
ings, and especially the composition of 
windows and entry in the eastern end 
of the classroom wing. The deep set, 
massively enclosed entrances in dark 
red brick likens the church’s style to 
that of the People’s Savings Bank and 
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Griffons and placque over bank's main entrance came from clerestory. This wall originally carried Sullivan-designed sign. 


the Druggists’ Mutual Building in Al- 
gona. In fact, so typically Sullivan is 
the whole visual effect that church of- 
ficials comment on the numbers of 
architects and students of architectural 
design who, apparently unaware of this 
building’s place in Sullivan’s repertoire, 
stop to inquire “‘if this isn’t a building 
by Louis Sullivan.” 

That Iowa can offer such structures 
to which homage is paid by those sen- 
sitive to history, beauty, and their re- 


flections in the passing social scene, 
seems ample evidence that the state 
should mark such places. It is surely 
patent that all encouragement should 
be offered owners and users of such 
buildings to keep them as original as 
possible lest Iowa’s architectural heri- 
tage be lost before it can be adequately 
noted, appreciated, and widely enjoyed. 

Two other buildings by Sullivan were 
begun in Iowa in 1913: the Van Allen 
store in Clinton and the Druggists’ Mu- 


tual Insurance Building in Algona. The 
Van Allen store is a four-story building 
of light roman brick. Crisply rectilinear 
in basic plan, the design includes an 
expanse of glass that was for its time 
comparatively vast. Before steel skele- 
ton construction became common, a 
building’s wall had to bear much of the 
structure’s load. Masonry construction 
demanded walls heavy and thick. Such 
windows as could be allowed were 
small compared to the total area of the 
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A Louis Sullivan portrait of about 1910. 


St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Cedar Rapids stands as a monument to Louis Sullivan's architectural genius. 


walls. The early steel buildings were 
designed to look essentially like the 
previous stone type. Such a practice 
was at odds with Suliivan’s idea that 
a building’s structure should dictate its 
form. “Proportion (that is to say de- 
sign) is a result, not a cause,” was 
Sullivan’s watchword. From such an out- 
look came his designs for steel buildings 
that incorporated glass on a scale hither- 
to unimagined. Sullivan here again 
stands as a prophet foretelling the pro- 
fusion of glass walled towers that mid- 
century architecture now espouses. 
The Van Allen store is early proof of 
such prophecy. Because a steel skeleton 
bears the weight, the walls serve only 
to enclose the interior space, and are 
treated decoratively with horizontal 
brick courses to indicate spaciousness. 
The only strong verticals are on the 
building’s south facade and they indi- 
cate sheer decoration rather than 
strength. These verticals are three slen- 
der mullions surmounted by ornate ex- 





foliative ornament typical of the archi- 
tect. The Van Allen cipher is incor- 
porated at the base of these mullions 
in a smaller burst of botanic ornament, 
a vestige of essentially Victorian ele- 
gance in a structure with otherwise 
presaged the stark unadorned designs 
of later decades. 

Sullivan’s principal biographer, the 
historian Hugh Morrison, calls the 
Druggists’ Mutual Building in Algona, 
one of the architect’s best small de- 
signs. This opinion is difficult to assess. 
The building’s interior has been much 
altered; its basic layout, a long narrow 
gallery lighted by a row of stained glass 
windows bears little of the original de- 
tailing. Fixtures and furniture are mod- 
ern, the floor is covered with plastic tile, 
and pendant fluorescent fixtures cast 
a baleful light over all the room. Per- 
haps much of the alteration was inevit- 
able, for the original plan was drawn 
to house a bank. When this enterprise 

(Continued on page 50) 
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East wall of church's wing shows a symmetrical compositien of window and entrance elements, recalls early Wright. 
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Country marriages with an old country 


flavor are still common in parts of the state. 


Here is how the Joseph Boedings gave 


a WEDDING at St. Lucas 


bpp never been to a wedding un- 
til you’ve been to one at St. Lucas,” 
we had been told several times by 
friends in nearby West Union. Now we 
were about to go to one. The same 
friends had arranged for us to attend 
the marriage of Frances Boeding of St. 
Lucas to Daniel Kerian of Protivin and 
had warned us to prepare to make a 
day of it. What a day it was. 

Parked before the bride’s home when 
we arrived were the cars that were to 
transport the wedding party around that 
day. Each of them was decorated on 
the inside with crepe-paper streamers 
looped around the back seat. The sky 
looked slightly threatening, but happily 
kept from acting up. 

Promptly at 8:40 the bridal party 
left the Boeding home for the church, 





Leaving her home, Frances Boeding and bridesmaids fight wind. 
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an immense structure built in 1883 with 
a beautiful interior. The wedding cere- 
mony and mass were said by the bride’s 
uncle, the Rev. C. A. Knobbe of Larch- 
wood assisted by the St. Lucas priest, 
the Rev. F. L. Schuh. 

After the couple had returned down 
the long aisle, they greeted guests at the 
church door and then posed for pic- 
tures. (It seemed like every other guest 
had a camera and a goodly portion of 
the bridal couple’s day was spent in 
posing for them, happily and uncom- 
plaining though.) The bridal party then 
went back into the church for pictures 
by a professional photographer after 
which they had a light breakfast in the 
church basement. 

In the meantime, the guests had re- 
turned to the Joseph Boeding farm home 


Entering church, 


to. begin a marathon reception. Beer and 
soft drinks were ready for them and 
tables had been set up under tents and 
in a converted shed. Soon the bridal party 
had returned and the bridesmaids— 
Arlene Boeding, Geraldine Martinek, 
and Kathleen Boeding—began pinning 
souvenir cigars on the guests. They 
were wrapped with a ribbon giving the 
name of the couple and the date. 

(The best man was Victor Polashek; 
the groom’s attendants, Bernard Kerian 
and Eugene Boeding; the ushers, Roger 
Langreck and Joe Kerian.) 

Just before noon the guests and bridal 
party started back for the church for 
dinner. Awaiting them was a full meal 
of roast beef, ham, mashed potatoes, 
peas and carrots, salad, and cherry pie. 

(Continued on page 51) 





Joyce Langreck adjusts the gown. 
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Bridal couple approach altar as bride’s father watches them. Bride’s uncle, Father C. A. Knobbe, performs marriage rite. 


Leaving church, Frances and Dan Kerian traverse long aisle. Large church serves St. Lucas (pop. 158), surrounding countryside. 














Couple greet guests at the door. Before breakfast, professional takes pictures. For dinner, 39 cherry pies were prepared. 


Noon dinner for 240 guests was served after breakfast for bridal party and a reception at the farm home of the bride’s parents. 
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After dinner, guests returned to Boeding home for more of reception. Guests played card games, chatted, listened to music. 


Wedding party spent a fair part of day 


posing. Dozens of guests had cameras. 


Father F. L. Schuh stops at one of the 
card tables. He is local parish priest. 


Polka band, composed of some of Dan's 
neighbors, played during the afternoon. 
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HEXAGON CATCHES THE VIEW 


A hillside location near Muscatine, 


commanding a broad sweep of the 


Mississippr, demanded an unusual home. 


HE theme is openness, the plan a 

hexagon, the site a wooded bluff 
high above the Mississippi River. This 
is the new home of Dr. and Mrs. 
John W. Potter of Muscatine. 

At one time, the orthodontist and his 
wife talked of building a traditional 
Cape Cod house. A choice Mississippi 
bluff site changed their minds. With 
an unusual location, the Potters wanted 
a house to bring the view indoors. 

The result is a low, trim structure 
of Colorado red stone and mahogany 
siding with a view of 270 degrees. The 
hexagon shape of the hilltop house has 
psychological advantages, according to 


Pee ais Bef 


Site of Potter home is 10 acres of wooded bluff, 125 feet above Mississippi River. 
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Norman Rudi of Cedar Rapids who de- 
signed the house with Wayne J. Paul- 
son of West Branch. 

“When you face the corners of most 
rooms, you are looking at a right angle 
with the walls coming back at you,” 
Rudi says. “You feel surrounded by 
walls. With a corner of 120 degrees, 
the wall leads your eyes on—giving a 
feeling of spaciousness.” 

The ceiling of the living room is open- 
beamed and flares out from a huge fire- 
place wall. The fireplace has a decora- 
tive, diamond-shaped copper hood and 
raise hearth. The back of the fireplace 
forms a passageway to the dining area 





and kitchen. The living room merges 
with the dining space. 

A small screened-in porch opens off 
the living room and dining area. Any 
room may be reached without going 
through another room. 

Colors throughout the house are 
greens, pale reds, and natural woods 
—the hues of nature. 

There is a bedroom downstairs for 
14-year-old Bill and a family recreation 
room. Back upstairs, the entry leads to 
a 50-foot-long carpeted hallway and 
three bedrooms for the Potters’ 16-year- 
old Jane and their 21-year-old married 
son, John, and his wife. 

Every room in the house has a river 
view. High windows at the left of the 
hallway provide cross ventilation for 
the bedrooms. Dressers are built into 
closets, and each bedroom has a corner 
triangle desk or writing table. 

The Potters find their hilltop home 
relaxing. “I may see 30 people a day,” 
Dr. Potter says, “but when I come home 
it’s a wonderful place to rest.’ There, 
the cares of the day drift away and 
the Potters wouldn’t sell their hexagon 
house for any price. 

Mrs. Potter adds, ‘this house is a 
part of our lives, and we built it to 
suit the needs of our family.” 


Long driveway winds to house at bluff's 
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The entryway opens into living room’s vastness of light and air. Stairs lead to recreation area; hallway to bedrooms. 


Dr. Potter relaxes beside Colorado red stone fireplace, home's main support. 
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otter rides one of family's four horses. 











In 





Mrs. Potter's bright kitchen, 























mahogany cabinets fit angles of room 


Three-car garage saves house from winter's winds. Walk 1s covered. 


which is separated from dining area by counter. 


Home has 1,000 sq. ft. downstairs, 1,650 upstairs. 
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Entryway has green slate flagstone with accents of red. Main entrance’s 50-foot hallway ends at master bedroom. 


View from kitchen is through angular screened-in porch the Mississippi and hills beyond. Location sold Potters on plans. 
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SOME PLEASURES OF SUMMER 


Camping 


Fp long neglecting them, Iowans are discovering the variety of leisure 
activities waiting close to home. A favorite spot for Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Jacobs of Elkader is less than five miles from their home—a grassy 
slope in the midst of the deep woods near the old Motor Mill. Below, they 
enjoy a picnic supper with two other couples. Later in the evening Mrs. 
Jacobs and their friends returned to town with the younger children, leaving 
the older boys to spend the night with Rev. Jacobs. Other pleasures range 
from the simple—touring the state, fishing in nearby waters, to the more 
elaborate—a boat on an Iowa river, a backyard swimming pool and sum- 
mer house, to the indefinable—a houseboat race on the Mississippi. 
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PLEASE FOLD OUT 


Fish mg 


APSIPINICON State Park just outside of Ana- 
mosa is a favorite picnic and fishing spot for 


eastern Iowans. Stone outcroppings along river bluffs, 
to the left, lend a rugged atmosphere. 


(Photo by Phil McCafferty) 


Tourmg 


POOK Cave west of McGregor is booming as 
S a tourist attraction. Last year 20,000 visitors 
had a trip through the cave in a boat, saw the 
small, model mill fed by its waters. 

(Photo by McCafferty ) 








Garden mall extends from rectangular 
reflecting pond to the swimming pool. 





A repairman works on kitchen unit in 
screened summer house off large terrace. 


Swemming 


NE of the older private swimming pools in Iowa is at the 
home of Dr. Clifford Bowers in Sioux City. The house 
itself sits on the edge of a steep hillside. To one side of the 
terrace behind the English-style house, a waist-high, stone 
fountain overflows its water down a rocky, pebble-broken 
shute between a steep pair of steps to a reflecting pond. 
From the pond a garden mall extends through iron gates to 
the pool area. To the right of the pool is a large outdoor 

terrace and a grill served by a screened summer house. 
(Photos by Stickler ) 




















Boating 


IG boats with small places to go have become a familiar 

sight along Iowa’s inland rivers. The Des Moines River 
above, is buzzing with activty every pleasant weekend and 
many evenings. While there are a surprising number of large 
cruisers, many of the craft have been built in garages over 
the winter by their owners. Often the family will take them 
along for a vacation on Iowa’s lakes. Similar scenes can be 
repeated all over the state from Cedar Falls to Clarinda. 
Along the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers the interest in 
boating has reached a similar peak, many being maintained 
by families who drive long distances every weekend. 
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Late afternoon at Cedar Falls finds boat 
and canoe enthusiasts still on the river. 








Racing on the M ussesseppn 


Highlight of stag outing at 


McGregor is a houseboat regatta. 


| gape the annual conclave of the Mississippi River Touring Club 
at McGregor this year the ‘Chamber of Deputies’ rented six 
houseboats to house the ‘delegates.’ Rain forced cancellation of all 
of the outdoor contests except the houseboat race (shown here) 
and the stone skipping contest. None-the-less prizes were given by 
President Dick Donahue at Saturday’s Awards Banquet for over- 
head horseshoe throwing, endurance banjo playing, frisby, mystery 
bus ride, and (“the presentation you all have been waiting for’’) 
‘Just Best Guy.’ Mainly a Cedar Rapids group, the stag event that 
started Friday also drew members from Davenport, Chicago, Man- 
son, Manchester, and other points. By Saturday night most of the 
men had sought out the warmth and quiet of a hotel room. 
Inclement weather also forced cancellation of the ‘closed’ golf 
tournament Sunday. 


Eventual winner, run by Dr. Jamey ane 








Starting houseboat race on Mississippi, roof man on the lead boat tries to fend off a contender. 
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vey and Frank Byers Jr. of Cedar Rapids, gets assist from an outboard in tight run through narrow channel. Four boats entered race. 


On trailing houseboat, Nader 
Johnson gives direction signals to 
pilot as other craft take lead 

in the drizzling rain. 


Tragedy strikes as one of boats 
gets stuck in mud trying 

to find a shortcut. Sister craft 
floundered while assisting. 

lt took half an hour to free them. 











The announcement that a state 
liquor store was planned for Washington 
elicited a barrage of protests from 
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Individual postcards are written by ladies to protest the proposed liquor store in Washington. They also sent a petition. 
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by JOAN LIFFRING 


Fok as long as anyone can remember 
Washington County has been one of 
THE strongholds of Iowa drys. In 1933, 
it was one of the minority of Iowa 
counties which voted against the repeal 
of prohibition, although the defeat 
(3,383 to 2,819) was less than in some 
counties which voted “no” as heavily 
as three to one. 

Even today the city of Washington 
remains the largest (6,000) county seat 
in the state without a liquor store. But 
times are changing. Despite determined 





3 resistance by local dry elements, the 
rf Iowa Liquor Control Commission has 
» announced it is going ahead with plans 
= to serve the 1,331 permit hoiders in 


the county with a local store. 

Leading the objections are Washing- 
ton’s ministers and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The Washing- 
B ton County W. C. T. U. chapters, in 
» Washington, West Chester, and Well- 
» man, have utilized postcards, posters, 
petitions, and prayers in their protest. 
4 The hornets’ nest was originally 
stirred up by Homer Mount, manager of 
the Traveler’s Hotel, who says he began 
: his action because he felt the city was 
§ losing too much business to Sigourney 
and Iowa City, sites of the two nearest 
liquor stores. Mount first wrote to Gov- 
ernor Herschel Loveless, who passed the 
letter on to the liquor commission, and 
later sent a 300-signature petition to the 
commission. 

“The city is run by Republican isola- 
tionists who are 100 years behind the 
times,” Mount told a reporter. “It’s the 
same old town run in the same old , 
way.” Honorary members Ray Sojka and the Rev. L. L. Walters attend meeting with wives. 
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During district meeting, Mrs. George Willis, Winfield, makes buffet selection. 


Enjoying luncheon atmosphere are Mrs. Harry Miller (r.) and Mrs. Lloyd Reynolds. 


The old way is the right way for 
many people in Washington. Among 
them, of course, are the 120 members 
of the local W. C. T. U. who are deeply 
concerned about the prospect of having 
a state liquor store in the community. 
At two recent meetings the move was the 
principal source of discussion and action. 

At one of them members wrote cards 
to the state commission. “Sign the cards 
individually,” a leader told those pres- 
ent. “It has more weight to send cards 
as individual citizens, and then we can 
send a petition from the W. C. T. U.” 

The W. C. T. U. is continuing its 
struggle with prayers as well as peti- 
tions. At meetings members were led 
in prayer that God would help them 
use their “hands and feet to keep this 
dreadful liquor store from coming to 
Washington.” 

The women of Washington County 
are among the more active of Iowa’s 
6,000 members of the W. C. T. U.’s 
200 local unions throughout the state. 
This membership does not include those 
in the Youth Temperance Council for 
teenagers, the Loyal Temperance Legion 
for children from six to twelve, or sym- 
pathetic men who become honorary 
members of the organization. 

Fifty years ago there was little need 
for a W. C. T. U. in Washington 
County, according to Burrell’s history 
of it in 1908: 

“A W. C. T. U. would seem to be 
superfluous in this county anymore, but 
it endures. Washington city and County 
are thirty years ahead of the wonderful 
temperance wave movement that has 
swept over the country in the last two 
or three years, especially through the 
South, the old slave states, and that part 
of the northern states that is covered 
with brush, that appears to be the na- 
tive lair of the drink habit.” 

Since the establishment of the Iowa 
W. C. T. U. in 1874, the ladies have 
remained relentless in their struggle 
against alcoholic beverages. Their cam- 
paign begins with infants (called “white 
ribbon recruits”) whose mothers pledge 
to teach them “the principles of total 
abstinence and purity.” 

In the “white ribbon ceremony” the 
infant is presented a flower and a book 
on Jesus Christ, as a white ribbon is 
tied on the baby’s wrist. 

The next step in the W. C. T. U. 
youth program is the training of mem- 
bers of the Loyal Temperance Legion. 
These are youngsteis from six to twelve. 
Wellman, 14 miles from Washington, 
has a particularly active chapter with 
18 members. A local W. C. T. U. mem- 
ber has general charge of the Legion’s 
monthly meetings. In addition to the 
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L. T. L.’s temperance training, the mem- 
bers save postage stamps for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and distribute 
cookies on Valentine’s Day and well- 
filled baskets at Easter to shut-ins. 

Throughout the state, members of the 
L. T. L. are encouraged to compete in 
poster-making contests. Winner of the 
contest this year was fifth grader Tom- 
my Martin of Duncombe, who sub- 
mitted a picture of a thirsty-looking 
cocker spaniel pasted above this verse 
printed in red crayon: 


“Rover my dog 
Is dry all right 
His drink is water 
Pure and bright.” 


The Youth Temperance Council for 
teenagers is also sponsored by the 
W. C. T. U. This group’s motto is: “A 
good time with a purpose.” Most of 
the Y. T. C.’s meetings deal with in- 
formation on alcohol, drugs, and tobac- 
co. The Y. T. C. also makes posters 
denouncing alcohol, which it tries to 
have exhibited prominently in main 
street store windows. In addition to the 
dry activities, the group sponsors hikes, 
cook-outs, and has a summer camp at 
Lake Aquabi, near Indianola. 

One of the major Y. T. C. enter- 
prises in Washington County is erect- 
ing signs along the highway that read: 


“If you drive, don’t drink 
If you think, you won’t drink.” 


The W. C. T. U. unions of Washing- 
ton County—there are three: Washing- 
ton, Wellman, and West Chester—keep 
in touch with the dry lobbies in Des 
Moines and Washington, D. C., who 
inform the members about bills relative 
to the temperance cause. “We write let- 
ters to our lawmakers urging them to 
help pass laws to promote the general 
welfare of the state and nation,” says 
Mrs. Ray Sojka, president of the Wash- 
ington County W. C. T. U. 

The county and local secretaries are 
in charge of the “facts and news depart- 
ment,” to see to it that the group’s ac- 
tivities are made known in a timely and 
undistorted manner. 

Each chapter also has a “radio and 
television officer” who informs mem- 
bers about undesirable programs. The 
chapter members are then encouraged to 
write letters protesting the detrimental 
programs. 

Chapters of the organization sponsor 
speech contests by teenagers. The sub- 
ject is generally on the value of total 
abstinence with the purpose “of creating 
sentiment against the advertising, sale, 


and use of beverage alcohol.”’ The 
W.C. T. U. also feels that the speech 
contests, incidentally, develop the boys’ 
and girls’ confidence in themselves in 
public speaking. 

The W. C. T. U. of Washington 
County appears to have lost this round 
in opposing establishment of a liquor 
store in Washington, but the ladies 
haven't given up the struggle. It will 
carry on its program of the “three 
P’s—Plan, Promote, Persist.” 

One of the oldest members of the 
W. C. T. U. in Washington County is 
Mrs. Ida Hough, 98, who organized 
the union at West Chester. Mrs. Hough 
recalls another battle that seemed to 


be lost. 



















































A man her parents had known in 
Ohio settled in West Chester and opened 
a saloon in about 1876. Her mother had 
even called on him and asked him not 
to do such a thing. 

However, the man persisted and 
opened his tavern. A short while later, 
a certain John Dayton was shot by a 
man named Clemmons, -as the two were 
standing at the bar. The ladies of the 
town held a prayer meeting in the 
saloon. As the result, Mrs. Hough says, 
the saloon doors were closed. 

In their current struggle, the em- 
battled ladies of the Washington County 
W. C. T. U. find consolation in this 
story. They are not a group to be easily 
discouraged. 


“W hite Ribbon Recruit” John Guggenheimer is initiated in district meeting ceremony. 
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Covered Bridge Favorues 


The seven protected spans in 
Madison County have become a 
major attraction for tourists 


from Iowa, other states. 


F the dozen covered bridges left in Iowa, seven are 

situated in Madison County. Well-maintained, 
they draw visitors from many states, as well as Iowans 
out for a Sunday drive. Most of the bridges were 
built in the 1870’s and 1880's at costs ranging from 
$900 to $1900. 

The unusual color picture of the Roseman bridge 
is the work of Phil McCafferty. It was built in 1883. 
The Cedar Lake bridge (also called “Cedar” and 
“Casper”’) was built in 1880, but moved to its present 
location in 1920. It is shown on the opposite page. 
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BOOK, SHELL, AND SHIP by Karl Knaths H 


Decidedly a summertime painting, this 30” x 40” oil was done in 1951. se 
It is in the Edmundson Collection of the Des Moines Art Center. The 2 h 
artist, Karl Knaths, was born in Wisconsin in 1891. He studied at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Early in his career he was an impressionist, but 
after 1930 his work became abstract. He has, however, always worked 
from nature. For twenty-five years Knaths has been one of the most im- 
portant of American painters. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC RENAISSANCE 


N 1948 Harry S. Truman carried 

“Republican” Iowa by 28,000 votes 
in his race against Thomas E. Dewey 
for the presidency. Iowa politics have 
never been the same since and probably 
never will be. 

Bulwarked by the industrial cities and 
nurtured by farm discontent, Hawkeye 
Democrats have revitalized their party 
from the bottom up. Nascent since Wil- 
son’s 1938 victory, the Democrats re- 
built gradually, but ef- 
fectively. Their work 
paid off handsomely in 
the 1956 elections with 
the victory of their can- 
didate for Governor and 
one of the Congressional 
contenders. 

Analyzing this come- 
back is not easy, al- 
though it has become a 
favorite topic of conver- 
sation of the politically 
minded. The concrete re- 
sults are more apparent 
than the reasons. In most of the Con- 
gressional races, the Democrats have 
strong candidates, a number of winners 
of hotly contested primaries. Governor 
Herschel Loveless is a current favorite 
in the gubernatorial sweepstakes and 
has several strong campaigners for other 
high state posts including Ed McManus 
(for Lieutenant Governor) and Edith 
Johnson (for Secretary of State). And, 
wonder of wonders, the Democrats have 
candidates for every vacant legislative 
seat. (The Republicans, on the other 
hand, left five uncontested in the pri- 
marty. ) 

In the last session Democrats held 
36 out of 108 seats and ten of the 50 
senate posts. They should increase their 
strength in the fall election, although it 
is highly unlikely they will be able to 
win a majority in either branch. 

A key factor in Democratic chances 
is the spread of industrialization and 
industrial workers in the state. New 





Chairman More 


housing developments for Des Moines 
workers in north Warren County have 
even put this former Republican strong- 
hold in jeopardy. Unions have also been 
a prime source of money for the Demo- 
cratic Party both on the state level and, 
through national groups, in certain Con- 
gressional races. Governor Loveless, 
however, has avoided too close an as- 
sociation with unions, an approach Life 
Magazine suggests is being taken by 
many Democratic governors. Iowa’s chief 
executive has made surprisingly few 





Governor Loveless 


appointments of union members, per- 
haps too few for well-rounded boards 
in some cases. 

But union support fails to account 
for the grassroots revival of the Demo- 
cratic Party that has extended through 
nearly every county organization. In one 
county the Democratic Party had not 
had a candidate for state representative 
in several elections. When the long- 
time chairman was asked about it by 
a younger party member, he replied, 
“What's wrong with the representative 
we've got?” The leadership in that 
county has now passed from the hands 
of a group in their sixties to those of 
men in their thirties and early forties. 

Donald A. (Duke) Norberg, Albia 
newspaper editor who collected some of 
the facts used in this report, reports that 
the revival in Lucas County started in 
the early 50’s. It was sparkplugged by 
a perky Chariton beauty shop operator, 
Catherine Murray, who started drum- 





Congressman Coad 


ming up interest in the party and soon, 
by 1954, had started packing caucus 
meetings. 

Ironically, a major factor in the easy 
changeover in county leadership in most 
instances has been the lack of an en- 
trenched courthouse gang. 

The current optimism of the Demo- 
cratic Party is based on continued farm 
discontent and the advantage of having 
two major officeholders. A number of 
the candidates in the recent primary 
had N. F. O. connections and not even 
the Republicans discount 
the continued unpopu- 
larity of Ezra Benson 
among lowa farmers. 
The election of Boone 
minister Merwin Coad in 
1956 by a slim 198 votes 
showed others what the 
farm issue and hard 
campaigning could do. 
Perhaps the prime ex- 
ponent of the hard work 
method is Leonard G. 
Wolf of Elkader who 
has been campaigning 
hard four years now. 

Loveless himself is not one to shirk 
the circuit and has been running for 
office again for nearly a year. The 
Governor has made a large number of 
good appointments and has a positive 
story to tell in the improvement of care 
for the mentally ill and in the collection 
of taxes. The major black mark against 
him is his veto of capital improvements 
for state schools and board of control 
institutions. At the same time he vetoed 
another bill for keeping one-half percent 
on the sales tax. (Oddly enough, it was 
suggested at the time that even with the 
sales tax increase veto income would be 
sufficient for capital improvements, and 
it now appears that they could have 
been covered. ) 

As a result of his term in office, candi- 
dates are now, as one of them remarked 
recently, “running with Herschel in- 
stead of against Hoover.” 

One of the key men in the renaissance 
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is Jake More, long-time state chairman. 
More’s position has always been that of 
something of a middle man between the 
young elements and the older chiefs. 
Personally identified with the more con- 
servative sections of the party, More’s 
position has been in jeopardy several 
times, but with the election of Love- 
less he emerged stronger than ever. A 
shrewd politician, More has advocated 
a “don’t rock the boat” approach to 
Iowa's voters and has taken excellent 
advantage of fortune’s tides. 

Truman started it, Loveless and More 
have carried it on and a hard-working 
new group of party workers have done 
it—lIowa’s Democratic Renaissance. 





THE MURRAY MIRACLE 


‘ story behind the success of Dr. 
William Murray in the Republican 
primary restores one’s confidence in our 
political system. Surprisingly enough, 
his campaign from start to finish was 
just as honest and above-board as it 
looked. 

To understand how a relatively un- 
known college professor could step so 
rapidly from the grove of academe into 
the groove of vox populi, one must con- 
sider the GOP situation last fall. The 
“progressive” elements in the Republican 
Party were still in a state of shock from 
Leo Hoegh’s defeat. They were privately 
bitter at “conservative” elements for 
vontributing to it by doing nothing. The 
two factions, with all their shadings, 
had one thing in common—none of 
them could see a good candidate on the 
horizon, one that would stand a chance 
against Governor Loveless. A general 
disgust with the legislature, a normal 
breeding ground for candidates, elimi- 
nated most of the possibilities. Included 
was Lt. Gov. Bill Nicholas who carried 
the additional liabilities of being a 
“tired” face and of being associated 
with an extreme conservative group. 

A few members of the Hoegh group 
put out feelers, but withdrew them 
quickly on the urging of their friends 
or the complete lack of enthusiasm. 
Gradually, the stalemate was crystaliz- 
ing into a walkaway for Nicholas, or 
so it seemed. 

In the meantime, Bill Murray was 
quietly touring the state contacting key 
Republican leaders. The common first 
reaction was that he was crazy; the 
second was to question him about fi- 
nancing his campaign. After spending 
half an hour with the earnest Ames 
man, many were sold. “I told him I 
thought he was making a mistake,” one 
prominent Des Moines man, who was 
later a leading backer, said at the time, 
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“but, by golly, you just have to like him 
and what he stands for.” 

“Get a good platform and stand on 
it,” was a frequent bit of advice. Mur- 
ray did, and announced it along with 
his candidacy in December. 

Slowly the professor’s ball started to 
roll. As late as February key Republi- 
cans would be surprised, on a chance 
meeting, to find each other was sup- 
porting the economist, both assuming 
they were lone-wolfing it. Suddenly the 
whole affair started to come into focus. 
A top Republican who had worked with 
Murray on the Iowa Council for Eco- 
nomic Development began plugging for 
him with his vast network of contacts. 
It became evident that several key or- 
ganizations were quietly, but actively, on 
his side. Support was promised from 
Cedar. Rapids and Davenport. 

From the start it had been evident 
that if it were a choice between Mur- 
ray and Nicholas, the active Hoegh sup- 
porters would go for the former. But 
several young lawyers became interested, 
particularly in Des Moines, and made 
it certain that the support would be 
more than passive. The big question 
mark had always been the “moderate 
conservatives” among the Republicans. 
Without promises and without pressure, 
they began lining up with Murray. And 
across the state smaller newspapers 
started giving him encouragement. 

By the time it was announced that 
Jim Milroy, a well-respected campaigner, 
and his son Jack, a young legislator, 
would manage the campaign, upper- 
echelon Republican solidarity behind Dr. 
Murray was assured. The problem then 
was to acquaint the general party worker 
and the public with the unblemished 
but unknown name. 

Bill Murray’s victory over Bill Nicho- 
las on June 2nd, by 25,000 votes, shows 
how successfully this was done. 

The surprising thing is how many 
serious politicians missed out on “the 
word” including several of the biggest 
lobbying groups. One fellow tells the 
story on himself that he was about to 
accept a key position with Nicholas 
and then decided to make a last-minute 
check. A person who prides himself on 
keeping his ear to the ground politically, 
he was shocked when one after an- 
other said, “Where have you been?” 





STATEHOOD STATISTICS 
ss THE new state of Alaska’s popula- 
tion of 165,000 seems a little small 
you might reflect that Iowa had only 
192,214 people when it was admitted 
as the 29th state in 1846. 
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Lous Sullivan 
(Continued from page 24) 


failed to receive a charter, the building 
was for a time used as a real estate of- 
fice, and, succeeding the real estate com- 
pany came the present occupant, The 
Druggists’ Mutual Insurance Company. 
As in the case with the People’s Savings 
Bank in Cedar Rapids, the Algona bank 
building has been recently extended by 
a present day addition. Its brick and 
stone facade makes no attempt to har- 
monize with or complement the original 
building which is of dark brick, nearly 
unornamented, with a predominantly 
green terra cotta trim. The original Sul- 
livan building is in essence no more 
than an enclosed hallway or gallery. 
The main entrance facing south is re- 
cessed behind a square arch. The door 
itself is carried off center leading one 
directly into the long narrow interior. 
Flanking the arch, are two large flower 
bowls; these bear the only non-geometric 
ornament of the exterior, floral rosettes 
cast in low relief on each of the bowls. 

This is Sullivan’s versatility as it 
brought each project into focus as a 
particular, discrete problem to be worked 
out independently of any other, and yet 
to bear the unmistakable touches com- 
mon to all of Sullivan’s work. The or- 
ganic unity of exterior form and in- 
terior function; integral ornament rather 
than applied decoration; and an increas- 
ing sense of horizontality in the small 
structure were three Sullivan charac- 
teristics to be seen in the Iowa buildings. 
It is interesting to note in these designs 
touches common to both Sullivan’s and 
Wright’s production of this era. 

The marks Sullivan, who died in 1924, 
ieft in Iowa are an important facet of 
American architectural history. The in- 
fluence of these buildings and their fel- 
lows in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Ohio has been felt around the 
world and can be seen wherever modern 
architecture is utilized. That heedless 
change in the guise of progress might 
leave them untouched should be de- 
voutly wished. Of the five, the Grinnell 
bank has been the least altered. Altera- 
tions of the remainder have in some way 
destroyed an irreplacable part of Ameri- 
cana. That the visual spirit of the build- 
ings can be preserved while their func- 
tional character is brought up to current 
standards has been graphically shown 
by a recent renovation-restoration of 
Sullivan’s famous Owatonna bank. 

Such enlightened action can only be 
regarded as a challenge to those who 
guide the destinies of Iowa’s Louis Sul- 
livan buildings and to those who would 
enjoy their beauty in the years to come. 
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Wedding at St. Lucas 
(Continued from page 26) 


Women of the church had been working 
since 7:30 the previous morning on it. 
The families of the bride and groom, 
the bridal party, and the six priests 
present sat at the head table. Close 
relatives were given places near the 
head table. Altogether, 240 guests were 
served by 35 waitresses, attractive local 
girls asked to help at the occasion. 

After dinner the guests again returned 
to the Boeding farm. As the reception 
progressed a polka band composed of 
Dan’s neighbors began playing. Guests 
who had been invited to the reception 
only began arriving after two o'clock. 

We found that Dan, the son of the 
Joseph Kerians of Protivin, was 24. He 
farmed and worked part-time in a feed 
mill. His bride, her mother told us, was 
19 and the oldest of seven children. 
This, it turned out, was about an 
average-sized family for the community. 
Several women had thirteen children 
and one fellow could count 111 nieces 
and nephews. In most families anyone 
further removed than a first cousin was 
considered a distant relative. 

Father Francis Schuh, whose parish 
it was, remarked how happy he was to 
see young people from the German 
community of St. Lucas marry with the 
Bohemian group to the north. 

While we couldn't tell the two groups 
apart, we did note that in some ways 
they held tenaciously onto their heritage. 
Even most of the young people could 
get along in idiomatic versions of Ger- 
man or Bohemian. The dominance of 
the Catholic Church in both localities 
helps maintain these ties. 

Around four o'clock the guests, fam- 
ilies, and bridal party again returned 
to the church for a picnic-menu buf- 
fet supper after which many of the 
men went home to take care of their 
chores. Other families stopped by to 
visit relatives. 

But that evening the party came to- 
gether again at the Pavilion in Spill- 
ville where the wedding dance started 
promptly at nine. An orchestra from 
Dubuque furnished the music which in- 
cluded a number of polkas. The Joseph 
Boedings furnished the band and the 
hail, the 1,200 guests took care of their 
own refreshments. The first dance was 
reserved for the bridal party and the 
parents; the second was for the guests 
invited to the wedding and the house; 
then everyone was invited to join in. 
Dan and Frances stayed to the very end, 
even though a wedding trip to the East 
Coast was in prospect for them. All in 
all, it was quite a day. 





ANTIQUES 











by Dorothy Reid 


NTIQUE shops are like people; some 
are clean, sparkling, cheerful, and 
inviting. Others are dirty, dark, dank, 
and depressing. Iowa has its share of 
both. They all have one thing in com- 
mon—the prices for articles seem to be 
about the same, dirty or clean. 

One of the finest shops in the state 
is the property of Mrs. Alys Haugh at 
3703 Hubbell Boulevard in Des Moines. 
Everything is always sparkling at Mrs. 
Haugh’s shop, including Mrs. Haugh 
herself. 

A charming woman with an interest- 
ing background, Mrs. Haugh was born 
in England near Stratford-on-Avon and 
came to Grinnell in 1911. She moved to 
Des Moines in 1923 and has been in 
the antique business since 1940, first 
with her husband Charles and then 
alone since his death in 1953. 

Mrs. Haugh says that the country- 
side around Stratford-on-Avon abounds 
in old Staffordshire, particularly the 
dogs and figurines. It is also noted for 
old brass, especially candlesticks and 
fireplace equipment. She told me that 
no matter how small the cottage or how 
poor the family, the homes all have fine 
brass doorknobs and these are polished 
religiously each day. She says, too, that 
many people on their trips to England 
miss this delightful part of the country 
and the chance to buy really lovely 
antiques. 

In 1954, Mrs. Haugh returned to 
England for her first trip since coming 
to this country. She stayed three months 
visiting relatives and friends and buying 
antique wares for her shop. She still re- 
ceives periodic shipments from there and 
everything is antique—no reproductions 
or shoddy workmanship. 

At present, the price spread in the 
shop is from one dollar to five hundred. 
The dollar items include such things as 
sauce-dishes, bone-dishes, small pitchers 
and other knick-knacks. The five hun- 
dred dollar items are a pair of figurines 
that Mrs. Haugh brought back with 
her from England. 

In between are articles and furniture 
of all kinds and prices—beautiful china 
and glassware, bisque, brass and copper, 
Staffordshire, and some Haviland. She 
also has a most fascinating array of 
unusual picture frames, chests, marble- 
topped tables, chairs, and other items. 


A real antiquer could spend an entire 
day just browsing and still not see 
everything. 

Completely reliable, Mrs. Haugh will 
tell you if she has something she is 
not sure is antique. She never sells re- 
productions and goes to great pains and 
effort to find only really beautiful and 
old articles. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

What is your opinion on cutting down 
a marble top table to use for a coffee 
table and does this lower the value as 


an antique? 
Mrs. G. G. A. 


Personally, it breaks my heart to cut 
down an oval marble-top, but it doesn’t 
upset me a bit to do the same thing to 
a rectangular table. I guess this is be- 
cause the oval tables are older and 
therefore more expensive. However, if 
I can find an oval one that I don’t have 
to pay too dearly for, I am going to 
cut it down. 

Anytime you change the appearance 
or structure of an antique you are lower- 
ing the value in a way. But as to buy- 
ing or selling a cut down table—it is 
apt to cost just as much or more as 
one in the original state. 

These tables are so popular now that 
it doesn’t seem to matter much what 
you do to them if the marble is in 
good condition. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 
What is a Linset? 
Mrs. D. I. R. 


A Linset is the small stool that a 
spinner used when sitting at the spin- 
ning wheel. 


Dear Dorothy, 

We are planning a trip to Europe in 
August and expect to bring back some 
antiques if the duty on them is not too 
high. 

We have been told that anything over 
a hundred years old is considered an 
antique and may be brought into this 
country duty-free. Is this true? 

Mr. S. R. T. 


There are many schools of thought 
on what is an antique but, unless the 
customs office has changed things in the 
last few days the old rule of 1830 still 
stands. 

By 1830 I mean that the U. S. 
Government considers anything made 
before that date an antique and it can 
be brought into this country duty-free. 
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Revipes 


by BETTY GREGORY 











ROUND Cedar Rapids, Bill Dytrt, 
is famed for his old-fashioned 
summer barbecues. 

Bill’s son Joe, 41, who is in the cater- 
ing business with his father, recognizes 
that most folks want a certain famil- 
iarity with their picnics. “Iowans like 
their picnics pretty much the same every 
time,” says Joe. “We usually serve 
baked beans and potato salad with our 
barbecued beef. But sometimes pic- 
nickers want escalloped potatoes.” 

The Dytrts (pronounced Deet’-ert) 
run the only catering service entirely 
independent of any other business in the 
Middle West. Almost every weekend 
Bill is called on, often for small town 
Chamber of Commerce picnics, to dem- 
onstrate the ritual of barbecue—a ritual 
he learned from a southern Negro liv- 
ing in Cedar Rapids. 

Bill usually digs his own barbecue 
pit because of the size of the crowd he 
serves. However, a portable or stone 
pit will serve a family picnic just as 
well. Also, Bill usually works with 
much larger cuts of meat (this explains 
his long cooking time) than would be 
needed for a family—he seldom pre- 
pares a picnic for less than 100 guests. 

About three o'clock on the afternoon 
before the barbecue, Bill builds a fire 
of hardwood with some hickory and 
places a grate of chicken wire over the 
top. The fire is allowed to burn down 
until there are glowing live coals 18 
inches deep in the pit. This usually 
takes until midnight. Then the moun- 
tainous rounds of beef are put over the 
fire to cook for 16 to 18 hours. The 
meat turns crusty brown on the out- 
side, tender and juicy on the inside. 
The rest of the cuts of meat are put 
on the fire at various times, according 
to their size and how long they need 
to cook. During the night, Bill uses a 
pitchfork to turn the meat and bastes 
it with a sauce made of rich beef fat, 
vinegar, paprika, and chili seasoning. 
The next day the meat is sliced into 
thick, juicy slabs; placed in large pans 
in layers; and smothered in Dytrt’s 
special barbecue sauce. 

Sometimes Bill throws roasting ears— 
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shucks and all—right into the barbecue 
pit. They come out charred black on 
the outside, but with succulent yellow 
kernels tender and piping hot within. 

Nowadays Bill can serve a full-course 
dinner to 2,200 without batting an eye. 
He handled that many when the new 
Masonic Library was dedicated in Cedar 
Rapids. And he estimates that he can 
serve 8,000 to 10,000 sandwiches easily. 

Bill’s recipes are by no means stand- 
ardized—he actually cooks by hand- 
fuls—as you will see in the barbecue 
sauce recipe. 


Bill Dytrt’s Barbecue Menu for 100 


Barbecue Beef 
Baked Beans Potato Salad 
Roasting Ears 
Rye Bread 
Iced Tea 


Buns 
Lemonade 


Barbecue Sauce 


14 gallons tomato puree 

1 gallon tomato ketchup 

14 handfuls (44 cup) chili seasoning 
Y, handful (2 tbsp.) celery seed 

1 pound brown sugar 

Y4 cup worcestershire sauce 


Combine tomato puree and ketchup. 
Stir well. Add other ingredients and 
simmer for one-half hour until mixture 
is slightly thick and flavor is well dis- 
tributed. (This will make three gallons 
which would serve 100 on the basis of 
Y4 cup per serving.) 


Baked Beans—Quickie Recipe 


4 #10 cans* canned pork and beans 
3 pints heavy ketchup 

14%4 pounds brown sugar 

1 small onion, finely chopped 

Y% pound bacon, sliced 


Combine pork and beans, ketchup, 
onion, and 1 pound brown sugar. Pour 
into aluminum baking pan. Sprinkle re- 
maining brown sugar over top. Lay 
bacon slices on top. Bake 235 degrees 
for 244 hours. 


* (A #10 can holds 1 gallon.) 


Potato Salad 


25 pounds potatoes, boiled with jackets 
2¥, dozen eggs, hard cooked (5 min.) 
5 medium-sized onions, chopped 

25 stalks celery, chopped 

5 pints salad dressing* 


Boil potatoes in jackets. Chop onion 
and celery. Add eggs, onion, and celery 
to potatoes. Mix well. Add salad dress- 
ing to suit preference. 


* Cooked salad dressing. NOT french 
dressing. 


The Hobo 


Has Hts Day 
(Continued from page 12) 


and in no small way was responsible for 
his election to the high office. 

The following year Hi-Way Johnnie 
Weaver lost his title to the old hand 
Ben Benson. And Polly Ellen Pep de- 
feated Boxcar Myrtle French’s bid for 
the queenship. Both elections were hotly 
contested in a spirited campaign. 

Eddie (Cannonball) Baker was elected 
king in 1949. The Cannonball is world 
famous—at least in the hobo jungles— 
for his delicious mulligan stew. This 
time Boxcar Myrtle, who hails from 
Burlington, Iowa, was successful in her 
quest for the queen’s crown. 

In 1952, Scoop Shovel was again 
elected to the post he held 16 years 
earlier. Scotty’s age at this time was 
given at any figure from 60 to 78, de- 
pending on the number of beers con- 
sumed. 

It was about this time that the ani- 
mosity between Scotty and Ben Benson 
began to flower. There is nothing super- 
ficial about the disrespect the two have 
for each other. Ben always refers to 
Scotty as a “drunken bum” and Scotty 
retorts that Ben is either a “greaseball” 
or a “bloated newspaper bum.” Further- 
more, Scotty contends that Ben never 
rode the rails as a bona fide hobo 
should, but “rides the cushions.” In 
other words, he pays for his train rides. 

Two years ago Scotty tried to dent 
Ben’s pate with his trusty trademark—a 
scoop shovel. And on the stage of last 
year’s convention, Ben and Scotty had 
to be separated before any damage was 
done. However, there are serious doubts 
that they could hurt each other. Ben 
is 74 and weighs 110. Scotty is probably 
84 and is usually somewhat bleary from 
the beers of his overgenerous friends. 

But all feuds aside, the members of 
Tourist Union No. 63 and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Hobos will 
again convene this August in Britt. 
More than 20,000 other visitors will 
also enjoy the convention. 

The Britt Commercial Club is again 
handling the carnival, the largest one- 
day midway in the Middle West with 
its rides, booths, and free acts. The Britt 
Junior Chamber of Commerce super- 
vises the colorful morning parade of 
floats and bands. And more than 600 
gallons of muligan stew will be served 
to 4,000 of the visitors at lunchtime. 

Of course, all these attractions are 
fine, but most of the people come to 
see a new King and Queen of the 
Hobos elected and the shenanigans of 
the knights of the road. 
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APPROVALS 


Sirs: 
Always have enjoyed The Iowan. 


This new issue is delightful. 
Agnes McDonough Dwyer, Des Moines 


Sirs: 

How very proud each and every 
Iowan should be of your magazine. The 
June-July issue is perfect. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. G, Grau, Storm Lake 


Sits: 

Because this looks like the first for- 
ward step made by any Iowa publisher 
in many years, here’s a renewal to 
July, 1960. 


D. C. Griggs, West Branch Times, 
West Branch 


Sirs: 
Your magazine is great Public Rela- 
tions for IOWA and should be en- 


thusiastically supported. Count me in. 
Clemens A. Werner, Davenport 


Sirs: 

I think you are doing a very fine 
thing and I hope you have all the luck 
and success in the world . . . Having 
all the issues of “The Iowan” I have 
found each one more interesting and 
better than the one before. 

Because of the interest in (The Music 
Man) .. . I've had many native Cali- 
fornians inquire about Iowa . . . They 
are surprised when I tell them of fine 
hotels, motels, highways, lakes, parks, 
timbers and the like that can be seen. 





CREDITS 


Cover: Oil painting, “Day at the Fair,” 
by Ruth Baker, Des Moines. Title page: 
drawing by John Page. Back cover: 
from 1875 Historical Atlas. P. 1-7 Gor- 
don Adams (except p. 5, 2); p. 8-9 W. 
A. Brown; p. 10-16 Bud Stickler; p. 17 
Carl Turk; p. 18 courtesy Horizon Press, 
New York, and the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago; p. 19 Aaron Siskind, Institute of 
Design, Chicago; p. 30 J. K. Brown; p. 
21, 22 (1) Siskind; p. 22 (2) Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago; p. 23 Brown; p. 24-25 
Siskind; p. 26-29 Larry Campbell (ex- 
cept p. 29, 5, David Archie); p. 30-33 
Joan Liffring; p. 34 Archie; p. 35-37 
Phil McCafferty; p. 38 Stickler; p. 39-41 
Archie; p. 42-45 Liffring; p. 46 Adams; 
p. 47 Brown. 


I tell them of the great universities, 
state fair and I show them the pictures 
from your magazine. 

Somebody is missing a good thing. 
They seem to be unable to get any 
tourist information from Iowa. Some 
have taken trips back there on their 
vacation and were amazed at the beauty 
and scenes in Iowa . . . Maybe some- 
day the State of Iowa will set up a 
tourist bureau and advertise in the na- 
tional magazines. Until then, we'll just 
have to depend on your swell magazine 
to show the world on paper what Iowa 
really has. Thank you again for your 


fine magazine. 
Wade E, Kittell, Long Beach, California 


* The lowa Development Commis- 
sion is doing a good job with the ex- 
tremely limited funds available to it, 
but it must concentrate on industrial 
promotion with its budget. Ed. 


Sirs: 

You fore-warned me that your ‘new 
style” magazine would be interesting 
and attractive in every way. All of your 
issues have been that way to me, but 
with added features it makes it even 
more worthwhile. I thank you for the 
opportunity to resubscribe and wish you 
continued success which you deserve for 
the efforts you have put forth to pub- 


lish such a fine magazine. 
Miss Florence Pfeffer, Fullerton, California 


Sirs: 

Our copy of the “new” Iowan ar- 
rived this morning and we are very 
pleased with same. We have from the 
very first been interested in The Iowan 
and we wish for you in this new ad- 
venture much success. 

Alma F. Bonham, Montezuma 


Sirs: 

Your new publication is terrific. My 
husband (a New Yorker) and I (for- 
merly of Fort Dodge) have read this 
issue from cover to cover with enthusi- 
astic interest. This issue will be a real 


collector’s item. 


West Terre Haute, Indiana 
Ann Rutledge Hartman, 


OBJECTIONS 
Sirs: 

I want to say this just as strongly and 
forcefully as I can—you are wrecking 
The Iowan. It was such a glorious 
representative of lowa—of the rank and 
file, I mean. Now, under the guise of 
quality, it is to become a rich man’s 
magazine Your original idea 
seemed perfect. 

Name withheld, Indianola 


Sirs: 
Count me “out” on your outrageous 


advance in prices. 
Name withheld, Spencer 


* At the time we went to press these 
were the only protesting notes we had 
received. We withheld the names our- 
selves. We can only say that we do not 
want to be a“rich man’s magazine” but 
we could no longer see ourselves clear to 
subsidizing every copy printed and felt 
a rather complete change might be the 
best answer. Ed. 


“COLOR” PRICE 
Sirs: 

In your circular concerning “Iowa in 
Color” you stated there was no indica- 
tion of price in the publication. How- 
ever, at the bottom of page 31 you do 


state the price of the publication. 


East Tennessee State College, 
Dr. Louis E. Nelson, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


* We are sorry about this statement 
in our letter concerning “Iowa in Color.” 
We had meant to point out that the 
price is not featured in any conspicuous 
place. It is given along with picture 


credits on the next to last page. We. 


will be happy to refund the price of 
their purchase to anyone who was mis- 


led by this. Ed. 


IBSEN SOURCE 
Sirs: 

Apropo of the notes in the March 
and May Iowan, I located the clipping 
(about Henrik Ibsen’s brother) in my 
file. The clipping was found in the files 
of our deceased aunt, Mrs. Emma Knox 


Bean of Mitchellville. 
Jose Bosley, Mitchellville 


* We are happy to be able to give 
credit for sending us the interesting news- 
paper clipping about Henrik Ibsen. Ed. 











Towa’s Coming Events 








AUGUST 

10-17 Mississippi Valley Fair, Davenp’t 

18-19 Hobo Day, Britt 

19-23 Rodeo, Sidney 

22-31 Iowa State Fair, Des Moines 

SEPTEMBER 

1 Sweet Corn Day, Vinton 

3-6 Old Settlers, Threshers Reunion, 
Mt. Pleasant 

6-7 Rodeo, Fort Madison 

27-Oct. 4 Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo 
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; response to the new book-magazine format for 
the magazine was more than gratifying. Letters, 
editorials, comments, and subscription renewals calmed 
our qualms almost immediately after it appeared. The 
final verdict will not be in until after Christmas, but 
the early response couldn’t be better. 

Production-wise, putting out the “new look” was al- 
most like starting a new publication. A few copies 
were improperly assembled. If you happen to have 
received a bad one, don’t bother to send it back. Just 
let us know and we'll replace it. 

The cover stock was nearly impossible to handle so 
we have made a change on it for this issue. 

We would like to straighten up two matters: (1) a 
change of some type was necessary due to the financial 
picture. If we hadn’t gone in the direction we did, we 
would probably have had to drop our color work. (2) 
Any subscriber as of July 31, 1958, can renew his sub- 
scription for the low $5 a year rate at any time and 
continue doing so as long as it does not lapse. This 
also applies to gifts. 

The right man for the right job is a problem many 
of us face. In the case of this issue it took nearly four 
years to find a person who could do justice to Louis 
Sullivan’s Iowa buildings. The article and illustrations 
by Joseph K. Brown of Des Moines indicate the wait 
was worth it. 

Harold (Bud) Stickler who has two stories in this 
issue is working for us this summer as an editorial 
assistant. Ruth Baker, whose fair painting from The 
Iowan collection is on the cover, is a well-known 
Des Moines artist. Joan Liffring of Cedar Rapids did 
double duty with our home story and the WCTU 
article. Engineer Phil McCafferty, also of Cedar Rapids, 
is a mew name among our color photographers. And 
if you haven't already guessed our assessor expert, 
Corning’s Eldon Roberts, is a real one. 

Inadvertently, Larry Campbell's credit line was left 
off the St. Lucas story, one of the first to go to press. 
The Ames writer and sociologist handled the photog- 
raphy on it. For making arrangements to cover the 
wedding we are indebted to the Dick Westerfields and 
Larry Hines of West Union. 

The prize innovation of the issue is our miniature 
newspaper, The Iowa Record. Starting this project 
depended on obtaining the help of a top Iowa historian, 
so we were delighted to be able to prevail upon Dr. 
William D. Houlette of Drake’s history department to 
head the newspaper. The logotype and the headlines 
come from the famed Prairie Press of Carroll Coleman, 
Director of Publications at the University of Iowa. 
The basic idea is to use news stories as they might have 
been written up during a two-month period just 100 
years ago. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for them properly. 

Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 
Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for 
each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special iates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds 10 to 12 copies. Returnable. 

Iowa in Color—$1.00. The most beautiful booklet 
ever printed on Iowa. There are 32 pages of full-color 
pictures of Iowa scenes (taken from past Iowans). 
Printed on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have 
a supply of enclosure cards with any standard greeting 
for any occasion which we will enclose with your name 
signed or send to you. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 50¢. 
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August-September, 1858. 





Indian Troubles. 


Disturbing reports concern- 
ing the Indians in northwest 
Iowa continue to be received. 
The presence of wandering 
bands from the Sioux tribes 
continue to alarm those living 
in that part of the state. 

In order to prevent further 
depredations, a “Spirit Lake 
Volunteer Law” has been en- 
acted by the General Assem- 
bly. It authorizes the Governor 
of Iowa “to raise, arm, and 
equip one company of mounted 
volunteers to consist of not 
less than thirty nor more than 
one hundred men, whenever 
he shall deem the same nec- 
essary for the protection of 
our frontiers.” 

Following enactment of this 
law, the Spirit Lake Company 
was organized and officers 
were elected from Webster 
City, Homer, and Boonsboro. 
This detachment was ordered 
by Governor Lowe to go to 
northwest Iowa for the pro- 
tection of the settlers against 
the Indians in the Spirit Lake 
area. 

An attempt was made to 
secure from the i858 State 
Legislature pay for those who 
volunteered for the Spirit 
Lake Expedition in the spring 
of 1857. This request was re- 
fused. Then an appeal was 
made to Washington for Con- 
gress to make an appropri- 
ation to pay the members of 
this Expedition. The Fort 
Dodge Sentinel of August 14, 
1858, reports as follows on 
the success of this appeal: 

“GOOD NEWS TO SPIRIT 
LAKE VOLUNTEERS. 

“We were to-day furnished 
by Hon. C. C. Carpenter with 
a copy of the [proceedings] 
at the last session of Congress 
entitled ‘An Act to supply De- 
ficiencies in the appropriations 
for the Current and Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Indian 
Department, and for fulfilling 
Treaty Stipulations with the 
various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1858,’ 
in which we find the follow- 
ing section: 

“And be it further enacted, 
that there be appropriated 
‘for defraying the expenses 
of the several expeditions 
against Ink-pa-du-tah’s band, 
and in the search, ransom 
and recovery of the female cap- 
tives taken by the said band 
in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary; 
the amount to be ascertain 


and paid, on _ satisfactory 





proof, under the direction of 

the Secretary of the Interior.’ 
“This insures the pay, but 

time is the only question.” 





Indicative of the Indian 
problem in the area is this let- 
ter printed in the Webster 
City Hamilton County Free- 
man last January, almost a 
ear after the Spirit Lake 

assacre of March 7, 1857. 


Mr. Editor, 

I hasten to inform you of 
the recent trouble with a party 
of Sioux Indians on the Lit- 
le Sioux River. 

I am ig ed the United 
States Mail from Spirit Lake 
to Sioux City — I left Spirit 
Lake Saturday the 29th, came 
to Mr. Ments on the Little 
Sioux, intending to remain 
there over Sunday. But about 
two o’clock P. M. we got word 
that there had been seven 
Indians seen that morning 
about 12 miles up the river. 
We immediately coilected to- 
gether the men in the settle- 
ment (being 11 in number) 
and repaired that evening to 
Barne’s place which is the im- 
mediate vicinity of where the 
Indians had been seen. 

In the morning we proceeded 
to Mr. Bell’s house (Mr. B. 
and family, having gone away 
to spend the winter intending 
to return in the spring, had 
left some of their furniture 
in the house) when at the 
house we found the door 
broken down and the furniture 
destroyed; we then proceeded 
to Mr. Willcox’s place. Mr. 
W. being likewise from home, 
we found that the house had 
been burnt. There were Indian 
tracks about the place and 
there had been no prairie fire 
near the house. We still con- 
tinued our search for the red 
skins and found them about 
three miles from the last 
mentioned place encamped on 
a small creek, on our approach, 
they fled their teepes and 
took possession of a ravine 
with timber and long grass 
in it, while they were going 
from their teepes to the ravine 
we had a fair view of our en- 
emies, found them to be 18 in 
number, we advanced to with- 
in about 40 rods of them and 
then halted to consider what 
was best to be done. While we 
were thus consulting an Indian 
made his appearance at the 
edge of the timber and com- 
menced halooing, and suppos- 
ing he wished to communicate 
with us, I immediately handed 
my gun to one of my comrads 


ed| and advanced several rods to- 


ward the Indian, when sev- 





eral other Indians made their 
appearance and fired upon us. 

e returned the fire and 
kept it up till our ammunition 
was nearly exhausted, when 
considering the disparity of 
numbers and the advantage 
they had in the ground we 
concluded to return and get 
reinforcement. We had one 
man slightly wounded in the 
hand. Whether we killed any 
of the enemy I cannot presume 
to say. The people of Spirit 
Lake know nothing of the dif- 
ficulty and much fear is enter- 
tained for their safety. 

When will the eyes of our 
Government be opend, or how 
long must the frontiers be 
drenched with blood? 

Yours truly, 
Jared Palmer 





A February editorial in the 
Hamilton Freeman continued: 

“The general Government 
has been singularly insufficent 
in protecting the frontiers of 
Iowa, against the depredations 
of the Indians. Barbarities ten- 
fold worse than those of Wy- 
oming and Cherry Valley, 
were last spring heaped upon 
the unfortunate settlers at 
Spirit Lake, and there are 
great fears that they will be 
repeated along our western 
border within the next two 
months. Still, no action is 
taken by the Government to 
protect its exposed borders. 
Had these affairs transpired 
in a Slave State, the whole 
energy of the nation wo’d 
have been expended in punish- 
ing the marauding savages. 
The arrest and capture of a 
single fugitive slave has fre- 
quently convulsed the nation 
from center to circumference. 
But the butchery of scores of 
men, women, and children on 
the frontiers of Iowa, never 
attracted the attention of the 
party in power. There is no 
way of accounting for this in- 
difference, unless it is hecause 
the Indians are getting into 
the habit of voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket. It is a pretty 
well-established fact that Ink- 
pa-du-ta voted the Democrat- 
ic ticket at the recent Minne- 
sota election. Hence, doubtless, 
the reason why his bloody 
work has been so complacent- 
ly winked at.” 





Kansas Struggle. 


The struggle over slavery 
in Kansas continues to arouse 
the people of Iowa. John 
Brown’s presence in Kansas 
will add to the friction there. 











RIVER TRAFFIC. 


Despite poor crops and slow 
business, traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi River seems to be 
brisk. One day in May, Daven- 
port reported the arrival of 
five steamboats and the de- 
parture of the same number. 
Also, these conditions do not 
seem to keep some of the 
people of eastern Iowa from 
enjoying some entertainment 
from time to time as Monsieur 
Eugene Godard was scheduled 
for a Grand Balloon Ascension 
at Davenport on Wednesday, 
May 26th, at 5:00 o’clock. 





Immigrants Arrive. 


Evidently many from the 
East regard poor crops and 
business stagnation in Iowa 
as being only temporary. Al- 
though somewhat reduced in 
number, the immigrants con- 
tinue to come to our state as 
the following reports from 
widely separted locations indi- 
cate: 

Early in June the Daily 
Iowa State Democrat reported 
from Davenport that “Yester- 
day we noticed a train of 
twelve immigrant wagons, 
containing nine families, pass- 
ing through our streets. They 
came from La Salle and were 
bound for Story County, 
Iowa.” 

On September 8rd the Ham- 
ilton Freeman reported from 
Webster City that “a large 
train of Emigrant wagons 
passed through here on Tues- 
day enroute for Spirit Lake. 
They carried with them a very 
large boiler, and the complete 
—? for a Steam Saw 

ill. 





@ THE WEATHER 3 


Prolonged rains and con- 
tinued cold weather have hin- 
dered the prospects for a good 
crop. The continued rains, to- 

ether with the hot weather, 

as ruined the wheat crop in 
many sections of the state. 
Rust has caused the grains 
to shrivel and it appears that 
there will be much poor 
flour milled during the coming 
autumn in Iowa. The potato 
crop is failing to mature prop- 
erly. Some farmers have 
plowed up their fields and 
ee em to buckwheat, 

oping it will ripen before 
frost. 
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STATE POLITICS. 


The new state administra- 
tion under the Republican Gov- 
ernor, Ralph P. Lowe, seems to 
be progressing satisfactorily 
according to the adherents of 
that party. Members of the 
opposition, Democratic P: > 
fail to find much to praise 
the record of Governor Lowe 
and have hopes of regaining 
control of the state govern- 
ment at the next election. 

Many new features of gov- 
ernment have been observed 
in operation this year. In the 
first place, the state govern- 
ment is functioning under the 
new constitution adopted last 
year. Under this constitution 
the state government is lo- 
cated at the new state capital 
in Des Moines in Polk County. 
Some members of the state 
legislature from eastern Iowa 
complained last January of 
the difficulty of reaching the 
new capital located so re- 
motely from the more heavily 
populated sections of the state. 

An additional elective state 
official was authorized by the 
Constitution of 1857, ratified 
last year. This is Lieutenant 
Governor Oran Faville, elected 
with the same party affili- 
ations as Governor Lowe. 

Another new practice in 
Iowa as a result of the Con- 
stitution adopted last year is 
the election of the Judges of 
the State Supreme Court by 
the qualified voters of this 
state. This is in contrast to 
the former practice of selec- 
ting such judges by the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

The inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Lowe occurred on Jan- 
uary 14, 1858, in the newly 
erected building, constructed 
by Willson Alexander Scott 
and other interested citizens 
of East Des Moines and made 
available to the ople of 
Iowa as a capital building. Mr. 
Scott and the other gentlemen 
are to be commended for this 
public-spirited enterprise. 

In his inaugural address, 
Governor Lowe stressed the 
need of banking legislation, 
condemned squatter sovereign- 
ty in Kansas, and sounded a 
note of alarm over the possible 
extension of slavery as a re- 
sult of the Dred Scott decision 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

An indication of the strength 
of the new Republican Party 
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in Iowa was revealed later last 
January when the election of 
a United States Senator be- 
came the responsibility of the 
General Assembly. Former Gov- 
ernor James W. Grimes was 
selected as the candidate of 
the gat Party. Ben M. 
Samuels was the choice of the 
Democratic Party. Samuels 
had been the choice of his 
party for Governor in the elec- 
tion of 1857, but had been de- 
feated by Ralph P. Lowe, the 
Republican candidate. In the 
contest for United States Sen- 
ator, James W. Grimes re- 
ceived sixty-four votes and 
Samuels forty-one. James W. 
Grimes was declared elected 
United States Senator for six 
years from March 4, 1859. 


THE TRADE PICTURE. 


Business and trade in some 
of the towns is very dull due 
to the poor crop prospects and 
the hard times after the panic 
of last year. The following re- 

ort was received recently 
rom the Daily Iowa State 
Democrat of Davenport re- 
garding business conditions 
along the Mississippi River. 

“The lumber trade of Daven- 
port has not been so inactive 
as at present for several 
years. The closing up of im- 
migration; the late monetary 
crisis, and the avowed desire 
of all to cut down expenses, 
whether in building or fenc- 
ing, has caused a natural fall- 
ing off in the sales and conse- 
quently in the manufacture of 
lumber.” 

Further evidence of business 
stagnation in eastern Iowa 
shown by the following re- 
ports from Davenport by the 
same newspaper: 

“Reduction of wages is tak- 
ing place to a considerable ex- 
tent in our city. One of our 
heaviest establishments has, 
we are informed, reduced the 
price of labor to 50 cents per 
day. 
“In the last issue of our 
paper we stated the fact that 
a ae portion of our laboring 
population are now out of 
work and have no means of 
providing for their subsistence 
and that of their families.” 

With the following prices 
quoted for necessities at 
Davenport, it is difficult to 
understand how a _ laboring 
man can support his family 
even if he is working at 50¢ 
per day. For those who are 
not working, it is impossible. 

Butter, 15¢ per lb. 

Eggs, per dozen 7¢. 

Coal, per bushel 12%¢. 
a per bushel 45¢ to 
Corn, per bushel 15¢ to 20¢. 

Flour, per barrel $3.50. 

Corn meal, per bushel 40¢ 
and 50¢. 








NEGRO SCHOOLS? 
Iowa City — In the June 
session of the Iowa City 
School Board, a May meeting 
vote establishing a school for 
the Negro children of the city 
was rescinded. 

The board was just estab- 
lished this year under the 
law taking school out from un- 
der the control of city coun- 
cils. The action it took in 
May was on the long-standing 
controversy which started with 
a colored woman —ae to 
pay the tax levy for school 

uildings because her children 
were not allowed to attend. 

She was within her rights 
as her children had been de- 
nied access to the schools. In 
May, the board voted to set 
up a school for colored chil- 
dren in the city. The change 
was made when it was found 
there was hardly enough 
money for one set of school- 
houses. The board instructed 
the colored pupils to attend 
school in their respective dis- 
tricts “until objections be 
urged by white families send- 


ing children to said schools.” B 





Grinnell University. 


This Institution appears to 
be in a flourishing condition, 
and promises to be one of the 
best in the State. The follow- 
ing are the studies of the 
Students in the preparatory 
department,—Algebra, Geome- 
try, Physiology, History, Book- 
keeping, French &c. We are 
assured that the Institution 
is under the management of 
able instructors, who have 
been employed in similar Insti- 
tutions in the East and who 
will keep it “up with the 
times” and adapt it to the 
wants of the State. There is a 
large Seminary building now 
in the course of erection, 70 by 
40 feet, four stories high, 
which will be open for recita- 
tion purposes in the spring. 
In connection with this there 
is to be a large College build- 
ing which will be erected as 
soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 

The aim of the Trustees is 
to make the College as thor- 
ough as any Institution in the 
State. The urgent demand for 
teachers in the West has in- 
duced the Trustees to estab- 


lish a Teachers department for | | 


the benefit of those who de- 
sire to educate themselves for 
the duties of this profession; 
and no pains have been spared 
to make this department an 
object for such to attend. 
For further information, . 
licants should address L. F. 
arker, Secretary of the 
Board, specifying their age, 
present attainments, object in 


study, &c., and forward to 
him testimonials of good 
moral character. — 


Poweshiek County Republican. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


News 

At Montezuma the follow- 
ing notice was given recently: 
As our readers are already 
aware, The Republican has 
not been issued for the last 
3 weeks. The cause of our 
temporary suspension was the 
want of money to procure ma- 
terial. Paper is an article that 
has to be paid for in advance, 
and being unable to raise the 
needful with which to pur- 
chase paper, there was no 
other course left us to pursue, 
and we were compelled to sub- 
mit. 


New Banking Laws. 


The financia) confusion re- 
sulting from the state being 
flooded by ‘Nebraska currency’ 
issued in that Territory by 
Iowans is being alleviated by 
the banking laws passed by 
the last General Assembly. 

Provisions were made for 
the incorporation of the State 
ank of Iowa, with five or 
more branches. All notes for 
circulation are furnished by 
the State Bank and good 
security required for their re- 
demption in gold or silver. 

This act, as provided in the 
Constitution of 1857, was re- 
ferred to the voters of this 
state at a special election 
last June. It was approved by 
an overwhelming majority of 
the voters and went into effect 
July 29, 1858, by proclamation 
of Governor Lowe. 








Telegraph Possible. 


Reports are heard at the 
resent time that a company 
been formed in Clinton, 
Iowa, which has for its object 
the immediate erection of a 
——— line from that city 
west through Cedar Rapids, 
to the Des Moines River, and 
ultimately to the Missouri. 


Farmers’ Mill. 


des 


On the west bank of the Des 
Moines River, Des Moines, 
owa. 

This Mill being now entirel 
finished and ready for grind- 
ing, the attention of farmers 
and dealers is called to the 
inducement; which we offer. 
We have the best mill in Cen- 
tral Iowa, with the finest 
machinery and can manufac- 
ture the best quality of Flour. 
Give us a and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Wm. F. Ayres (5 
COMPANY 
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